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THE WEEK. has retired, it is necessary to repeat that his post 
dedi was that of leader of the Opposition in the House of 


THE meeting of the General 
Committee of the National Liberal 
Federation at Birmingham last 
week passed off in the most 
satisfactory manner, despite the fears of those 
who thought the Federation would exhibit a differ- 
ence of opinion over the question of Sir William 
Harcourt’s resignation. A resolution warmly thank- 
ing Sir William for his past services was carried 
unanimously, a proposal to add a request that Sir 
William would reconsider his position being re- 
jected. It was pointed out that the question of 
electing a leader of the Opposition in the House 
of Commons was one that could only be dealt 
with by Liberal members of Parliament. In the 
evening Mr. Asquith spoke at a public meeting 
in Birmingham. Referring to Sir William Har- 
court’s resignation, he expressed his regret that it 
should have taken place, and said he was not con- 
vinced either of its necessity or expediency. There 
Was no competition among his colleagues for the 
post he held, and those colleagues and the rank and 
file of the party had given Sir William their loyal 
support. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


ALTHOUGH there has been considerable discussion 
with regard to the state of things brought about by 
the publication of the letters of Sir William Har- 
court and Mr. Morley, there has been, we are glad to 
say, on the Liberal side no desire to increase the 
bitterness or the difficulty of the position. With 
the solitary exception of Mr. Labouchere’s organ, 
Truth, the Liberal Press has refrained from entering 
into the personal questions which Sir William 
Harcourt’s letter seemed to present for discussion. 
In some quarters, it is true, an attempt has been 
made to represent Sir William Harcourt and Mr. 
Morley as having taken their step because of some 
radical difference between themselves and their 
present, or former, colleagues on grave questions of 
foreign policy. But this attempt—which is without 
foundation in fact—has met with little success, and 
the desire seems to be general to treat the situation 
with dignity and calmness. No step can be taken 
for the election of a successor to Sir William Har- 
court until the eve of the meeting of Parliament. 
In all probability a meeting of the members of the 
late Cabinet will be held some time next month to 
consider the necessary arrangements for the meeting 
of the party. 


As some confusion of thought seems to exist as 
to the precise office from which Sir William Harcourt 








Commons. He has never been designated or elected 
to the office of leader of the Liberal Party as a 
whole, nor does the leadership of the Opposition in 
the House of Commons necessarily carry with it the 
leadership of the party. Mr. Gladstone has left it 
on record in a letter published a few months ago in 
The Nineteenth Century, that at the time when he was 
in retirement, between 1875 and 1880, he always 
considered Lord Granville the leader of the entire 
party, in spite of the fact that Lord Hartington had 
become leader of the Opposition in the House of 
Commons. Sir William Harcourt’s successor, who- 
ever he may be, will become leader of the Par- 
liamentary Opposition. Future events will decide 
the leadership of the Liberal Party. 


WE have said that Liberals have discussed the 
state of things in their party with good taste and 
good sense. We cannot say as much for the dis- 
cussion which has taken place among their political 
opponents on the subject. A few weeks ago 
Ministers and their supporters found themselves 
compelled to make acknowledgment of the patriotic 
manner in which the Opposition supported the 
Government during the Fashoda crisis. Indeed, 
Lord Salisbury has frankly admitted that without 
that support his hands would have been tied, and he 
could not have offered the firm resistance he did to 
the pretensions of France. S >me recollection of this 
fact might have led members of the Government 
and other Ministerial speakers to treat the difficulty 
in which the Liberal party has been placed through 
no fault of its own with a certain measure of decent 
self-restraint. This, however, has not been the case, 
and Ministerialists, forgetful of the great service 
just rendered by the Opposition; forgetful, also, 
apparently, of that dark episode in their own his- 
tory—the violent ejectment of Sir Stafford Northcote 
from his position in the Tory party, and its tragical 
result—have not spared their political opponents a 
single gibe or taunt that they could find to fling at 
them. The Duke of Argyll has, as usual, surpassed 
his friends in the rabid virulence of his calumnious 
invective. The pity is that this spectacle of indecent 
party spirit is furnished by the political body which 
constantly claims that it represents the gentlemen 
of England. 


A GREAT meeting was held in St. James’s Hall on 
Sunday afternoon last, to support the Czar’s 


proposal for an international conference on disarma- 
ment. 


The principal object of the meeting was to 
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enable Mr. Stead to give some account of his recent 
tour through Europe, and of the interview which 
the Czar granted him at Livadia. Mr. Stead made a 
stirring and eloquent speech, pleading strongly for 
the absolute sincerity and humanitarian zeal of the 
Russian Emperor. Other speakers supported him, 
and a resolution was unanimously carried, heartily 
endorsing the Czar’s movement on behalf of peace, 
and advocating the organisation of a national com- 
mittee to give expression to the pacific aspirations 
of the people of England. During the week the 
movement has been definitely organised, and has 
had a marked international response. 


Mr. BALrour's speech at Edinburgh on Thursday 
evening was prefaced by an amusing description of 
the relations of the leader of the House and the 
leader of the Opposition, and by an emphatic tribute 
to the merits of Sir William Harcourt. But its real 
interest lay in its references to the work of the Foreign 
Minister and to the relations of the House of Commons 
to foreign policy. The Foreign Minister, according 
to Mr. Balfour, has so much to do that the office can 
never again be held by a member of the House of 
Commons. If so, it is strange that it should still be 
combined with the Premiership. While recognising 
that it was impossible to deprive the House of 
Commons of the right to debate foreign affairs, Mr. 
Balfour expressed a decided opinion that such debates 
did more barm than good. But he pointed out that 
questions of foreign policy do not now divide parties, 
and that members do not, as formerly, endeavour 
deliberately to hamper the foreign policy of the 
Government. One cannot help remarking that in 
1876-78, when Lord Salisbury had allowed himself to 
be led astray by Disraelian conceptions, there was a 
good deal of excuse for doing so. 


InN a speech delivered on Thursday evening at 
Leicester Mr. Bryce dealt with the prospects of 
British trade. While maintaining that the revival 
which began in 1895 was likely to continue, and that 
there was no danger to be apprehended from the 
course of foreign politics in the near future, he 
pointed out that the only new market likely to be of 
much importance is that which the opening up of 
China will provide, should China really be opened 
up; for the Soudan could not be of much value to 
English commerce for many years tocome. The Pro- 
tectionism of foreign countries was not likely to de- 
crease, and foreign competition, especially that of the 
United States, was pressing us in departments of 
trade where we ought to have held our own. If we 
were to make headway, therefore, we must repair 
those deficiencies which are insisted on in our Con- 
sular Reports; we must meet the requirements of 
the foreign consumer, learn his language, and make 
more use of the metric system; and our young men 
must learn to put work before play. Speaking of 
the interference with trade set up by labour dis- 
putes, Mr. Bryce took occasion to point out that 
during the last three years the Board of Trade 
had not by any means made adequate use of the 
Conciliation Act. 


THE retirement of Mr. Justice Hawkins from the 
judicial Bench causes the removal of a striking 
figure from our roll of judges. We deal more fully 
elsewhere with the career of Sir Henry Hawkins, 
and with the present position of the judicial body. 
Whatever might be his defects—and Mr. Justice 
Hawkins was by no means free from human in- 
firmity—the retiring judge was a distinctly strong 
administrator of justice. Whether it is desirable 
that judges should retain their office far beyond the 
age at which men in other branches of the public 
service are compulsorily retired is a point upon 
which a good deal can be said on both sides; but 
it certainly cannot be said that the judicial 





office suffered at the hands of Sir Henry 
Hawkins from any want of physical capacity 
on his part. Indeed, in the very latest days of his 
official life the Bar had reason to complain of the 
assiduity with which he discharged his duties and 
the extreme length of time to which he extended the 
sittings of his Court. Sir Henry Hawkins was what 
is known as a popular judge. Without for a 
moment questioning the fact that his popularity 
was well deserved, we may venture to express a 
doubt as to whether it is to the advantage of the 
public and of justice that any judge should be 
popular in the ordinary acceptation of the word. 
The less a judge allows his own personality to 
impose itself upon the public the more likely he is 
to discharge his strictly impersonal duties in a 
satisfactory manner. 


A VERY important meeting was held at Marl- 
borough House on Tuesday, under the presidency of 
the Prince of Wales, in furtherance of the objects of 
the National Association for the Prevention of Con- 
sumption. Sir William Broadbent, the Chairman of 
the Association—of which Mr. Malcolm Morris, the 
Treasurer, is the real founder—made an interesting 
statement in explanation of its objects. These are 
to prevent the spread of consumption from those 
who are already suffering from it, the extinction of 
tuberculosis in cattle, and the treatment on the 
open-air system of tuberculous disease. This system 
has been tried with wonderful success upon the 
Continent, and there is every reason to believe that 
its introduction into this country will be attended 
by the best results. Sir William Broadbent stated 
that the London partners in the firm of Wernher 
& Beit have undertaken to erect and equip a sana- 
torium in London, and others are being provided in 
other parts of the country. Among the speakers 
who followed him, in addition to the Prince of 
Wales, were Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery. 


SINcE this meeting was held its ultimate aim, as 
also those of other departments of preventive 
medicine, have been brought nearer to realisation by 
the munificence of Lord Iveagh. His gift of £250,000 
to the Jenner Institute provides, inter alia, for the 
foundation of research fellowships and studentships 
in bacteriology and such other departments of 
biology as bear upon preventive medicine—a depart- 
ment of science of peculiar importance to this nation, 
inasmuch as consumption isaspecially British scourge, 
and the diseases incident to tropical life concern the 
chief Imperial Power most of all. Lord Iveagh’s 
second offer has to do with the city of Dublin. At 
a cost of (probably) another quarter of a million, he 
proposes to clear and rebuild an insanitary district 
in it, and to provide not merely improved dwellings, 
but “recreative buildings,” including concert-halls 
and a gymnasium, for the use of the inhabitants. 
Money could hardly be better spent than in such 
endowments, which promote the welfare of coming 
generations and do for the people what they cannot 
yet combine to do for themselves. It is to be hoped 
that other millionaires may take example by Lord 
Iveagh. 


At a dinner of the Anglo-African Writers’ Club on 
Wednesday evening Mr. Bryce made some inter- 
esting suggestions as to the future services of the 
colonies to English literature and vice versd. 
English literary men are to enlighten the English 
public on colonial society and colonial life. Colonial 
writers are to go on interpreting to English readers 
the peculiar charm which gives its strength to the 
local patriotism of the colonists; and possibly, like 
the Roman provincials, they may some day. come to 
furnish all the best literary talent of the empire. 
That there is plenty of room for enlightenment of the 
English public, and for the growth of the literature 
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of interpretation to which Mr. Bryce referred, 
is evident enough, but one cannot help remarking 
that the Roman provincials produced their literature 
only after they had become residents in Rome. 
Colonial literatures are growing up; but one cannot 
but doubt whether their ablest representatives will 
succeed in resisting the centralising influences of 
the metropolis. 





THE decision of the Court of Appeal on Wednes- 
day in the case of J. Lyons and Sons v. Wilkins gives 
a serious check to that nominally pacific picketing 
which is one of the ordinary features of a trade 
dispute. Under the Conspiracy and Protection of 
Property Act, 1875, it is lawful to attend near a 
man’s house or place of business solely in order to 
obtain or communicate information (to persons who 
may be going thither or others); but it is unlawful 
“to watch and beset . . . wrongfully and without 
lawful authority ” his house or premises, with a view 
to restrain other persons from exercising their legal 
rights (of doing work for him, for example). The 
Court has decided unanimously that all “ watching 
or besetting” is wrongful, and actionable at com- 
mon law, irrespective of the Act. It has therefore 
upheld the decision of Mr. Justice Byrne, granting 
an injunction against the defendants for interfering 
with the plaintiffs and with a man who worked for 
them by “watching and besetting” their places of 
business during a strike. The line between legitimate 
picketing and illegitimate interference is always in- 
definite and liable to be overstepped. The decision 
of Wednesday makes it somewhat more definable. 
The case will go to the House of Lords, of course. 


FASHODA was definitely evacuated on 
December 11th, and Major Marchand 
and his little band have started to 
ascend the River Sobat and to traverse regions 
almost, if not quite, unexplored on their way home 
through Abyssinia. The dangerous crisis which has 
threatened the peace of Europe has thus received 
its formal solution; but when even the sober 
-Journal des Débats suggests that the growth of 
English influence in the Mohammedan world should 
be counteracted by the establishment of a Mo- 
hammedan school somewhere under French influ- 
ence, we can hardly regard the danger as at an 
end. There are still plenty of subjects of contention 
outside of Egypt or the Soudan. The race for 
Yunnan, the dispute about the extension of the 
French settlement in Shanghai, the possible co- 
rollaries following from the project—admirable in 
itself—of a railway from Tripoli to the Persian Gulf, 
are all subjects on which an understanding can 
easily be reached between the Governments and the 
peoples, but which seem made for the purposes 
of an alarmist or Jingo press. Apart from all 
these, there is the real danger, now temporarily 
dormant, of further friction over the French Shore 
Question in Newfoundland ; and it is clear that any 
anti- Republican reaction in France decreases the 
chances of peace. 


ABROAD. 


THERE have been some unpleasant appearances 
this week which have been taken—wrongly, we hope 
—as indications of such a reaction. The subscription, 
started by the Libre Parole, to enable Madame Henry 
to defend the reputation of her late husband, is very 
rapidly approaching its limit, and the list includes 
some of the best-known names not merely in society 
but in learning and science. Unfavourable con- 
clusions have also been drawn, but erroneously, 
from Monday’s proceedings in the Chamber. A 
month ago M. Lazies, a fanatical Anti-Semite, gave 
notice of an interpellation as to the steps to be taken 
to prevent indiscretions compromising the safety of 
the State. His interpellation, postponed at the time, 
proved painfully timely when it was brought forward 
on Monday last. The Court of Cassation had mean- 











while demanded the “ secret dossier” in the Dreyfus 
case. M.de Freycinet now declared, in answer to 
M. Lazies, that documents affecting the security of 
the State would not be laid before it at all. Later on, 
further explanations of this statement were demanded 
by representatives of that section of the Socialists 
which still remains Republican. Then the Prime 
Minister repeated, but qualified, his previous decla- 
ration. Such documents might be laid before the 
Court of Cassation, but it was not to exercise its 
discretion in dealing with them. It could see them 
only on certain conditions. The so-called “ judicial 
dossier”’—the documents which had been actually 
before the Dreyfus court-martial in 1894—were laid 
before it some time ago. But the “secret dossier” 
contained documents the publication of which 
would compromise the security of the State. As to 
these, the Ministry must impose conditions, and the 
Court must submit to them or renounce the hope of 
seeing the documents. 


THE issue before the Chamber was then brought 
out by a Socialist interpellation. Should the dis- 
cretion of the Court of Cassation be left unfettered, 
or should it be required to submit to such conditions 
as the Ministry might choose toimpose? But before 
the division M. Brisson intervened, and declared 
that he had seen the “ secret dossier.” It contained 
sixty documents, of which only three were secret, 
and one of them had been read in the House. None 
of them could affect the security of the State, anu if 
they were not submitted to the Court its decision 
could always be impugned. Thereupon M. Cavaignac 
declared that M. Brisson had refused to see all the 
documents, and—according to Reuter’s report—in- 
dicated that he himself as War Minister had 
exercised a discretionary power in showing to his 
chief only such documents as he thought fit to show 
him. And the Chamber approved the position taken 
up by the Ministry by the sufficient vote of 370 to 
80. We discuss the significance of the proceedings 
elsewhere. 


THE expulsions of foreign subjects from Prussia 
continue to afford a significant commentary on the 
exposition of the pacific aims of the German Empire 
given by Herr von Biilow in the Reichstag last 
week. Russian papers are suggesting—what would 
be a very popular step among certain Russian 
Nationalists, though it is hardly likely to be carried 
out—that the Russian Government should retaliate 
by expelling the richer Germans established in its 
dominions, and it is certain that among the Slav 
majority which may soon dominate the policy of 
the Dual Monarchy, the expulsions from Breslau 
have left a sense of injury which, whenever 
an occasion offers, will be exhibited again and 
avenged. As to the measures taken for the 
annoyance of the Danish population in North 
Schleswig, the criticism of German Liberals on them 
is sufficiently impressive. It is obvious that a 
Danish-speaking German subject may wish his 
children to study Danish, and that it may be 
convenient to him either to put his sons into 
business in Denmark or to send them to Danish 
technical schools. But Danish is not taught in the 
public schools of Schleswig, and Danish private 
schools are forbidden. Yet proceedings have actually 
been taken by the local authorities under the German 
laws relating to compulsory education to deprive 
certain parents resident in Norburg in Schleswig 
of the guardianship of their children on the ground 
that they have neglected their educational interests 
by sending them to high schools in Denmark. So 
that the parents are prevented, and prevented with 
insult, from giving their children the immense ad- 
vantage in life which falls to those who, by their 
position, are bilingual. 


— —— 


If housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages, 
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THE expulsions, however, seem likely to have a 
serious effect on the higher education of Germany 
itself. Professor von Delbriick of Berlin is an 
eminent historian who speaks his mind, and who has 
offended the Prussian bureaucracy before now by 
his fearless criticism both on the Zedlitz Education 
Bill a few years ago and on the proposed restriction 
of the right of association in 1897. He has said what 
he thought about the expulsions in the Preussiche 
Jahrbiicher ; and he is now to be “disciplined” 
by a special court of the kind which deals with 
Prussian officials who have exceeded their func- 
tions, on the ground that, being a professor 
and therefore a State-paid functionary, he has 
no right to condemn the acts of other functionaries 
or of the Government. Such is the way the Prussian 
Government of to-day treats the Professoriate, which 
is the chief title of the country to respect abroad. 
First, it brought the University unpaid lecturers 
under discipline, on the ground that they had the 
use of Government buildings for their lectures. 
Now it disciplines one of the most distinguished of 
its Professors for a matter unconnected with his 
work. What a long way we have travelled from 
that conception of freedom which was once the 
glory of the Universities of Germany ! 


PRINCE GEORGE OF GREECE arrived at Canea on 
Wednesday morning, and was received with an 
enthusiasm unmarred by any popular excess or any 
neglect on the part of the occupying forces of the 
due claims of the Cretan people. The Cretan flag 
was duly saluted by the warships; and perhaps— 
looking at the way the ordinary Hellene, still more 
the Cretan, expresses his feelings on any festival 
of any kind, from Easter to a village merrymaking— 
the most significant feature of the proceedings is 
that, in deference to the persuasions of the author- 
ities, not a single shot was fired by any of the 
populace. So the new régime is inaugurated ; but it 
has one serious drawback in the inability to assist 
imposed by family considerations on M. Numa Droz. 
The Powers might surely make it worth his while to 
reconsider his decision. Failing him, one cannot but 
think that some suitable alternative might be found 
among the Liberals of Belgium. A good many of 
them, we fear, are unemployed. 


PRESIDENT McKINLEY’s speech at Savannah 
makes it clear that the United States Government 
does not intend, if it can help it, to abandon the 
Philippines to work out their own destiny. It feels 
itself—very naturally—morally bound to replace 
the Government it has destroyed, and to secure the 
benefits of civilisation to the peoples whom the 
fortunes of war have left in its hands, The press 
plébiscite taken by the New York Herald tends to 
support this position, as it shows that the Southern 
States alone count a majority of important news- 
papers opposed to expansion. But the news from 
the islands suggests that there is an urgent 
need for some more definite statement of the 
American plans. The New York Herald, recently an 
advocate of expansion and the vehicle of attacks on 
the capacity of the Filipinos, now publishes telegrams 
from Manila showing that the foreign residents are 
eager even for a Filipino Government if only the 
present uncertainty can be terminated. We hardly 
think that this can be more than a passing expres- 
sion of impatience ; and it is difficult to see how such 
a Government could deal with the wild tribes, or 
with the Sultan of Sulu. But that something will 
have to be done is clear, if only from the continuance 
of fighting between Filipinos and Spanish troops— 
still in nomina! possession—at Lloilo. 


Tne merits which justify Messrs. Mabie, Todd & Bard in claiming that the 
Swan Fountain Pen is ‘an ideal present” are set forth in their catalogue, which 
is obtainable at the address given in our advertising columns. 





AN interesting tribute to the 
memory of Dean Liddell by 
Professor Max Miiller will appear 
in the next number of the Fortnightly Review. The 
Professor is unable to find during his fifty years of 
Oxford life a single character whom, when taken all 
in all, he could place by the side of Dean Liddell. 
Favoured by the circumstances of his birth and 
physique, he was perfectly straight and independent 
in character, although a proud man in the best sense 
of the word, and a man not easy to know. He kept 
very much aloof from active strife both in theology 
and University reform, but had his enviers and his 
enemies. ‘‘ Nowhere was his silent influence felt so 
much as when, as Vice-Chancellor, he acted as chair- 
man of committees.” Mr. Gladstone said that the name 
of Liddell and the fame of his Greek dictionary would 
last long beyond that of any Prime Minister of 
England. Liddell had arranged with Max Miiller 
for the latter to revise the etymological portion of 
the work, but one day reluctantly said he must give 
up the proposal. The cause of this the professor 
never knew until recently, when reading a review of 
his “ Auld Lang Syne” in THE SPEAKER. The value 
of the dictionary he finds in the “ consummate 
sobriety of its author.” The Dean took a lively 
interest in all that concerned the teaching of candi- 
dates for the Indian Civil Service. 


LITERATURE. 


THE lamented death of Mr. Harold Frederic 
has left his widow and four children entirely 
without resources at the present time, and with 
scant hope of any substantial income in the 
near future. Under his will, indeed, the English 
royalties and copyrights of his works are left 
to his widow, but they are so heavily mort- 
gaged that a long time must pass before they 
can yield her any appreciable return. For his two 
daughters it is hoped that some occupation may 
be found shortly ; but he has left two sons of ten and 
twelve, and provision must be made for their educa- 
tion. Itis hoped, therefore, that the large public who 
derived pleasure from his works will contribute to 
so thoroughly deserving a cause. Such an acknow- 
ledgment, we may add, would be specially appro- 
priate at the present time. No American writer 
has done more for the portrayal of the mind 
of that large part of rural America whose 
political importance is so great and so often 
overlooked in England, than Harold Frederic 
did in his earlier works. And it is a neces- 
sary corollary of the Anglo-American under- 
standing that Englishmen should be enabled to 
understand Americans. Mr. Asquith, Sir Henry 
Irving, Dr. Conan Doyle, Mr. Quiller-Couch, and 
other well-known men of the day are on the com- 
mittee, and subscriptions should be sent to Mr. 
W. J. Fisher, Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, 88, St. 
George’s Square, S.W. Cheques should be made 
payable to “The Frederic Fund” and crossed 
“London and County Bank.” 





LorpD NAPIER AND ETTRICK had 
had a long career in the Diplo- 
matic Service, and had _ repre- 
sented this country at Washington, at The Hague, at 
St. Petersburg, and at Berlin. He had subsequently 
been Governor of Madras from 1868 to 1872; had 
served on the London School Board in its early days ; 
and had taken a leading part in the work of the 
Crofters Commission.— Baron Ferdinand de Roth- 
schild, M P. for the Aylesbury division of Bucks since 
its formation—since 1886 as a Liberal Unionist—was 
a great art collector, a personage in Society, and a 
conspicuous example of the munificence and culture 
of his race.—Mr. Christopher Sykes, likewise a con- 
spicuous figure in Society as far back as his commem- 
oration in “ Lothair,” was M.P. for Buckrose from 
1885 to 1892—with a very brief interval pending a 
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scrutiny—and a considerable authority as an art 
collector. Though politics took a very subordinate 
share of his activity, he secured the passing of one 
eminently beneficent measure—the Sea Birds’ Pro- 
tection Act.—Dr. W. Munk, M.D., had been Vice- 
President of the Royal College of Physicians, and 
was a prolific contributor to the literature and 
history of medicine.—Professor A. A. Kanthack, who 
held the chair of pathology at Cambridge, had done 
much to forward the study of bacteriology, and 
particularly of leprosy. He was a native of Brazil.— 
Professor H. W. Vogel, of Berlin, had done much for 
the advancement of photography. 








THE LIBERAL LEADERSHIP. 





T is upon the whole fortunate that the Christmas 
recess allows time for -full reflection upon the 
question of the leadership of the Opposition before it 
becomes necessary to take any decisive step in order 
to settle it. So far, indeed, the Liberal Party has 
shown since Sir William Harcourt’s sudden re- 
signation that it is by no means in the chaotic 
and demoralised condition in which, according 
to our friends of the Ministerial side, it 
ought to be. With two exceptions, the Liberal 
members of Parliament and the Liberal newspapers 
have not only kept their self-control, but have care- 
fully avoided anything that would be likely to 
embitter the situation. Sensible men of all sections 
of the party have, in short, made up their minds 
that they will wait quietly until the members of the 
Opposition fill up the place which has been left 
vacant by Sir William Harcourt’s withdrawal from 
his official post. That seems to us tobe a very wise 
resolution. If we wish for proof of its wisdom, 
indeed, we have only to note the course taken by the 
one member of Parliament who seems to have 
adopted a different policy. Mr. Labouchere, instead 
of trying to lessen the difficulties in which Liberals 
have been placed, believes it to be his duty to take 
a course which can only aggravate those diffi- 
culties, and import into the discussion of the 
question of the leadership as much angry personal 
feeling as possible. His story cf purely imaginary 
intrigues and of hopeless disloyalty on the Liberal side 
has fortunately been accepted by no member of the 
Liberal Party, unless, indeed, it be Sir William 
Harcourt himself. It is a story which it would be 
an easy matter to refute if it were necessary to do so. 
But we feel convinced that neither Sir William 
Harcourt nor Mr. Morley—now that they have 
delivered themselves in their letters of last 
week—desire that the question cf the leader- 
ship should be degraded to a mere question of 
paltry gossip and alleged personal antagonisms, 
and unless our conviction on this point is proved to 
be erroneous, we shall leave this odious phase of the 
business unnoticed. It is only necessary to remark 
in passing that, if all the stories darkly hinted at by 
Mr. Labouchere were to be investigated, the trans- 
actions to which he refers would assume a very 
different aspect from that which he has given to 
them. 

Happily, however, the complete failure of the 
attempt—so eagerly supported by the Ministerialists 
—to turn the question of the leadership of the 
Opposition into a dismal and degrading personal 
squabble, makes it likely that there will be no further 
need to refer to this part of the business. So far as 
we can ascertain, the Liberal members of the House 
of Commons, having satisfied themselves that Sir 
William Harcourt has resigned for what he considers 
sufficient reasons, and feeling that bis resignation is 
final, are now engaged in considering where they 





should look for his successor. Here again it 
is extremely desirable that people outside the 
House of Commons should not make _ the 
mistake of raising anything like a _ personal 
controversy. Ali that can be done by the Press with 
decency is to indicate the qualifications that the 
new leader of the Opposition ought to possess. We 
agree with The Westminster Gazette that, in the pre- 
sent condition of the party, the leader in the House 
of Commons ought to be a man who will “show 
fight ’’ whenever it is necessary, we might even say, 
whenever it is possible to do so. No charge was 
more frequently urged against Sir William Harcourt 
by his own most devoted followers than that of un- 
willingness to lead his party in an attack upon the 
policy of the Government. Sir William doubtless 
had good reasons for restraining the ardour of 
his more militant followers. He is himself an old 
Parliamentary hand, and his tactics were doubtless 
inspired by the traditions of paity generalship. But 
the fact remains that we are now drawing near the 
term of the life of this Parliament, and that for the 
remainder of its existence, the Opposition, if it 
wishes to awaken and sustain the enthusiasm 
of the Liberal Party in the country, will have 
to be a fighting Opposition. No Liberal will 
deny the tact that we have ample grounds 
on which to fight in the policy of her Majesty’s 
present advisers. The new leader of the Opposition 
will, therefore, have to be a man who will be ready 
to lead his forces against the common foe whenever 
a justification for an attack presents itself. 

Another, and a still more important qualifi- 
cation of the new leader, is that he must be in 
sympathy with the true traditions of Liberalism 
and with the general policy of his party as a 
whole. Here we come upon the second exception that 
has been seen during the past week to the modera- 
tion and good sense with which Liberal organs have 
discussed the question of the leadership. It has 
been broadly asserted in some quarters that there is 
a deep and fundamental fissure in the Liberal party 
on the grave subject of our Imperial duties and 
responsibilities. We do not believe it. No evidence 
of this fact is to be gathered from the speeches of 
any of our public men during the last two months, 
when foreign affairs have assumed so much im- 
portance. The only real difference of which we 
are aware amongst Liberals is that which separates 
those who either call themselves or are called 
*‘ Little Englanders ” from the other inembers of the 
party. But “Little Englanders,’ as everybody 
knows, form a mere fraction of the Liberal party. 
Their fellow-Liberals do not separate themselves 
from them, because on most questions the “ Little 
Englander” is in thorough sympathy with the 
accepted creed of Liberalism. Morcover, the “ Little 
Englander” knows that if he were to attempt to 
thrust his doctrine with regard to the Empire upon 
the party, it would mean its break up and ruin. At 
a time, indeed, when even Mr. Labouchere seems to 
admit that we shall have toremain in Eyypt, it would 
be the very extreme of folly to try to convert the 
doctrines of “Little Englandism” into a shibboleth for 
Liberals. But outside the ranks of this small party 
where can we find the differences which have been 
spoken of in the Liberal party? An attempt has 
been made, in this connection, to convict Lord 
Rosebery and Sir Edward Grey of Jingoism, because 
of the speeches they made on the Fashoda Question. 
It bas even been said that it was impossible to distin- 
guish between their views on foreign affairs and the 
views of Mr. Chamberlain! A more ridiculous mis- 
representation of the facts could not possibly be 
imagined. Lord Rosebery and Sir Edward Grey felt 
constrained to support the Government—in what? 
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Jingoism? Nothing of the sort. They supported 
Lord Salisbury in giving effect to a policy deliberately 
adopted by the last Liberal Ministry and explained 
to the House of Commons by Sir Edward Grey. 
For that policy Sir William Harcourt and Mr. 
Morley were responsible along with Lord Rosebery, 
Sir Henry Fowler, Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, 
and Mr. Asquith ; and it is impossible to draw any 
true <listinction between any of these gentlemen so 
far as the Fashoda incident is concerned. ‘The new 
leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons 
must not be a Jingo. Upon that point we are in 
the fullest agreement with The Manchester Guar- 
dian. But it is equally certain that he must be 
a man who appreciates the responsibilities of 
Kmpire, and who, whilst ardently desiring peace 
and striving to inculeate a wise economy upon 
our great spending departments, and above all, upon 
the War Office, is not prepared to forget the obli- 
gations which weigh upon every English statesman 
in connection with the maintenance of the fleet, and 
is ready to sustain the rights as well as the duties of 
the Empire. This we imagine is the policy of the 
overwhelming majority of Liberals. We are pre- 
pared to withstand all Jingo excesses; and we are 
equally prepared to withstand all Little England ex- 
travagances, ‘The new leader of the Opposition must 
stand between these two parties and aloof from both. 
Happily, neither of them represents in any degree 
the true Liberalism of Great Britain. 


THE FRENCH ARMY AND THE LAW. 





TYNUE proceedings in the French Chamber last 

_ Monday appeared at first sight to afford but 
little hope of the ultimate triumph of civil right 
and justice over the autocratic pretensions of the 
General Staff. The War Minister seemed, like his 
predecessors, little more than a tool in the hands 
of the generals. At first he made a statement 
indicating that, whatever the Court of Cassation 
might demand, the Ministry would use its own 
discretion as regards compliance. Documents affect- 
ing the safety of the State would not be revealed at 
all. Later in the sitting the Premier emphasised, but 
also explained, this declaration. Such documents 
would be laid before the Court of Cassation, but 
only under conditions of secrecy which would be 
imposed by the Ministry; and the natural inference 
was that the Ministry, in imposing them, would be 
guided by the wishes of the chiefs of the army. 
The latter have much to conceal, their own past 
blunders in particular; and they might easily dictate 
such conditions as would prevent the court from 
arriving at the truth. The passage of arms between 
MM. Cavaignae and Brisson suggested that some- 
thing had already been concealed by the former, 
even from his own official chief. MM. de Freycinet 
and Dupuy seemed ready to carry on the policy of 
concealment. And the Chamber, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, approved of their course of action. 
Consequently, it was concluded by English observers, 
the inquiry could not be complete, the question of 
Dreyfus’s guilt or innocence would never be settled, 
and the General Staff had once more asserted its 
supremacy in the government of France. 

Looked at in the light of fuller information, 
the position does not appear quite so grave. That M. 
Cavaignac would back the General Staff was known, 
of course; but happily be is out of office. What 
MM. de Freycinet and Dupuy demand is that the 
secret documents shall only be shown to Dreyfus’s 
counsel under conditions that will prevent their 





said to be by M. Blowitz we cannot’ wonder. If the 
Russian Government employed spies in France, 
in spite of the Franco-Russian alliance, and 
even corrupted French officers, it did what can 
surprise no diplomatist. But the French public are 
not diplomatists, and it would doubtless be dangerous 
to open their eyes. No Government in its senses 
would dare to provoke an explosion of public wrath, 
which would not merely isolate Franc? in Europe at 
a most critical time in her fortunes, but make an 
end of the political career of most of her public men, 
beginning from the President himself. Democrats 
as we are, we feel that there are some truths 
which Ministers may not even utter aloud. After 
all, there is a rule in English courts that a Minister 
may not be required to give evidence, or to 
produce documents, if he declares that his doing 
so would be contrary to the public interest. We 
cannot think that such a rule should be entirely 
dispensed with even at the present crisis in France. 
Perhaps—indeed, almost certainly—the secret dossier 
contains some clumsy forgeries, of letters from the 
German Emperor and we know not what besides. 
Still, remembering how many otherwise intelligent 
and respectable Englishmen believed in the Pigott 
forgeries when they were published, backed Par- 
liament in its refusal to have the first properly 
inquired into, and went on believing that there 
was something in them even after their author had 
confessed and committed suicide, we really cannot 
help making some allowances even for the General 
Staff. But the fact that the Court of Cassation has 
accepted, in general terms, the conditions imposed 
by the Government ought to indicate that the condi- 
tions are not quite unreasonable. The result of the 
examination may facilitate further revelations. It 
is probable that the court will have to go to the 
documents, and that it will be unable to have copies 
of them. But this limited access to them is better 
than none at all. 

We believe, as we have said before in these 
columns, that the Ministry is primarily trying to 
gain time. More than once, during the past six 
months, France has seemed on the verge of revolu- 
tion. The General Staff has maintained that the 
army is independent of the civil power, and the 
Ministers of War have been first unwilling, and 
then unable, to combat them. There have been 
rumours, almost certainly with some basis of 
fact, of military plots and murder plots, of coups 
@état, and Orleanist or Bonapartist movements 
designed to make an end of the Republic. It is 
more than probable that many of the chiefs of the 
army would help such movements if they could; 
that an able general, if one were to appear, would 
have a good chance of succeeding where boulanger 
failed; that he would have the support of Society, 
and of the most political part of the Church; and 
that, provided he could rely on the bulk of the 
army, the Parliamentary Republic would have no 
means of resistance. We doubt whether he could so 
rely, but we cannot forget that there are even more 
critical periods before France. The impending 
trial of M. Urbain Gohier, with the  revela- 
tions of the state of the army that it promises, 
must further excite the patriots and militarists 
and may drive them to some desperate stroke. The 
subscription to enable Mdme. Henry to defend her 
husband’s reputation has mounted up with a rapidity 
rare indeed in frugal France, and has served as a 
demonstration of anti-Republican and anti-Semite 
strength. But still revolutions, especially oligarchical 
revolutions, do not go on hatching in view of the 
public. The project becomes stale, the indifferentists 
are warned, the less fervent conspirators lose heart. 


revelation to the world. If they are what they are ; So it must be now; and, meanwhile, light is 
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gradually spreading, and popular feeling, we 
believe, is coming round. Last week the Paris 
Municipal Council decided to purchase M. Urbain 
Gohier’s book upon the army for its public libraries 
and schools. Could such a proposal have been even 
mentioned nine months ago? As a correspondent 
of the Temps has put it, a large body of partisans on 
each side is absolutely convinced; but the mass of 
the people isin a state of painful suspense. When 
the Court of Cassation has given its decision, this 
undecided mass will make up its mind accord- 
ingly. If, as we believe, that decision enables 
Dreyfus to be liberated, no anti-Republican revo- 
lution, no military coup d’état can have permanent 
success. The main condition of such success in 
the past has always been popular indifference. 
But since 1851 the French peasant has learnt much 
of politics, and much also of the pleasures of local 
self-government. And if the decision is against 
Dreyfus’s liberation, the conspirators will have lost 
their best excuse. We have faith in the good sense 
of the French people, and we do not believe that its 
military service quenches its Republicanism even in 
that portion of it which at any given time lives in 
barracks and experiences the pleasures—and pains— 
of military life. 








THE CAPITULATION OF YORK. 





{IR WILLIAM HARCOURT has made a dis- 
tinguished convert. The Archbishop of York 
is an excellent and amiable prelate, whose rise in the 
Church has been due more to piety and character than 
to brilliant accomplishments or intellectual force. 
Hitherto he has always been reckoned an extreme 
High Churchman who, if he did not actually approve 
of illegal ceremonies, felt much personal sympathy 
with those addicted to them. Some passages from 
his speeches, both as Archbishop of York and as 
Bishop of Lichfield, were quoted by Sir William 
Harcourt in his letters to The Times, as showing the 
lengths to which sacerdotalism in high places would 
go, and it was certainly rather difficult to reconcile 
them with the authority of Parliament or the 
supremacy of the law. But Sir William’s godly 
admonitions have not been without their effect. 
The Archbishop is chastened and subdued. His new 
Pastoral, to which he gives the title, not altogether 
novel, of “The Present Distress,’ is far more 
Protestant than anything he has said or written 
before. He does not even shrink from the use of 
the name so much detested by the English Church 
Union. The Primate of England is not so good a 
Protestant as the Primate of All England, though he 
has brought himself up to the level of Laud. But he 
is improving, and it is never too late to mend. He 
reminds the clergy of his diocese that they have 
promised and vowed to obey their Bishops. In his 
province is the Bishopric of Liverpool, over which a 
really Protestant prelate presides. The preface to 
the Book of Common Prayer, Sir William Har- 
court’s sheet-anchor, is recommended for their 
perusal and for the perusal of the laity. The 
laity, or such of them as care for the Church of 
England, know it very well. Mr. Jowett once 
said in a sermon that the Act of Uniformity was 
the greatest misfortune which ever befel the Church. 
He was referring to the exclusion of Protestant Dis- 
senters by the establishment of episcopal orthodoxy. 
Uniformity of some sort there must be so long as the 
Church is connected with the State. The Ritualists 
turn the preface inside out, and read it upside down. 
They would retain the ceremonies which have been 
abolished and abolish the ceremonies which have been 





retained. They would substitute for the adminis- 
tration of the Communion the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
and in place of the Articles they would have the 
invocation of saints. Ifthey were honest they would 
join the Church of Rome. But they do not really 
believe in the principle of authority. Their talk 
about obedience does not mean their obedience. It 
means obedience to them. 

The Archbishop of York cannot be blamed for 
insisting upon the performance of daily service. It 
is in accordance with the rubric, and it ought not to 
be neglected where there exists a demand forit. To 
prosecute a clergyman for not going through the form 
without a congregation would be oppressive and 
even absurd. In his opinion that sermons are too 
intellectual he probably stands alone. Mr. Glad- 
stone, who had a great admiration for the clergy 
and knew far more about them than most lay- 
men, used to say that their mental standard had 
not risen with their moral and spiritual advance. 
The sermons of the eighteenth century, which Arch- 
bishop Tait once compared to essays from The 
Spectator without the Addisonian elegance, are 
not preached now. The danger is the other way. 
It lies in mistaking fervour for depth, rant for 
eloquence, and zeal for understanding. Newman 
argued from the pulpit of his University that the 
philosophic temper was enjoined by the Gospel. 
The Christian religion was not designed for fools. 
The observance of Saints’ days, says the Archbishop, 
is “‘ of inestimable value in developing and strengthen- 
ing spiritual life.” That will seem to most Protes- 
tants rather a trivial proposition, and is certainly 
akin to some doctrines held by the Pharisees, which 
were treated with scant respect by the Founder of the 
Christian faith. His Grace, however, draws the line 
at the festivals contained in “the Calendar of the Book 
of Common Prayer.” In his denunciation of Corpus 
Christi he becomes almost fierce. It is “ purely 
Roman,’ and was “ unknown till the thirteenth cen- 
tury.” It “ enshrines one of the most apocryphal and 
superstitious of Roman legends.”’ It ‘stands in the 
closest relation to the Roman doctrine of purgatory 
and pardons and masses for the dead, which are so 
definitely condemned by the Church of England.” 
After all, the Archbishop was not bred a Presbyterian 
for nothing. There is some Protestantism in his 
nature, High Churchman though he be. The 
English Church Union will be deeply shocked, 
for they regarded the Archbishop of York as not 
far from salvation, and now they will have to 
consider him as little better than one of the 
wicked. 

Upon the necessity of observing the Prayer Book 
the Archbishop is perfectly sound. He asserts in 
plain and strong language that no clergyman has a 
right to introduce into his church any ceremony not 
prescribed by that Book, or even to interpolate 
anything into an appointed service. The use of 
hymns, usually regarded as an exception, must be 
so restrained as not to interfere with the orderly 
sequence of morning and evening prayer. As 
regards the “Ornaments Rubric,’ which has been 
differently interpreted by the highest tribunal at 
different times, the clergy are to practise Chris- 
tian charity and not to offend their congre- 
gations even when they can plead the strict 
letter of the law. The Bishop of Lincoln’s case, 
in which the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
sustained the findings of Archbishop Benson, cannot 
be reconciled with the earlier decision of Clifton v. 
Ridsdale. The Judicial Committee are not absolutely 
bound by their own previous judgments, because they 
do not, strictly speaking, give any judgment at all. 
They only make a recommendation to the Queen. 
The “Ornaments Rubric” is, on the face of it, 
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favourable to the use of vestments authorised by 
the Prayer Book of Edward the Sixth. Lord 
Cairns, Lord Selborne, and other eminent Judges, 
held that the Ordinances of Elizabeth, so far 
as they altered Edward the Sixth’s Prayer Book, 
must be read into the rubric. The unbroken 
custom of two hundred years was a stronger argu- 
ment against the Ritualists. The objection to 
vestments is not their shape or colour, but the 
motive with which they are adopted from the Church 
of Rome. The Archbishop of York expresses or 
intimates a desire that this rubric should “ undergo 
a more thorough and impartial investigation than 
heretofore.’ More thorough it could hardly be. 
But it is true that eminent lawyers who happen 
to be ecclesiastically minded are not always im- 
partial between High Church and Low. The 
Bishops are, it seems, unanimous against the use 
of incense, and also against sprinkling people 
with water when they come to church. The 
Bishop of London deserves credit for having stopped 
this mummery in some churches of his diocese. 
The Archbishop of York, while condemning com- 
pulsory confession, affirms in so many words the 
doctrine of the Real Presence. This is a subject 
which, before all others, should be reverently 
handled. But the Archbishop has not sufficiently 
regarded the clear language of the rubric in the 
Communion Service, which sets forth that “the body 
of our Lord Jesus Christ is in heaven, and not upon 
earth.’ When, however, so pronounced a High 
Churchman as the Archbishop of York makes such 
large concessions to Protestant principle, it is a 
sign that the Protestant movement has been largely 
successful, 








THE JUDICIAL BENCH. 
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PPNHE retirement of Mr. Justice Hawkins removes 

from the Queen’s Bench the only puisne judge 
who has impressed himself on the popular imagina- 
tion. The general chorus of praise which accompanies 
him on his retirement may perhaps surprise the 
legal profession. The newspapers, indeed, have 
usually qualified their admiration by saying that he 
never professed to be a deeply-read lawyer. To us 
both the praise and the qualification seem to miss 
the point. Sir Henry Hawkins knew a great deal 
more law than most of his colleagues on the Bench. 
He had a perfect command, not merely of the 
criminal law, but of the law of evidence and every- 
thing else which the nisi privs advocate ought to be 
able to carry in his head on circuit. His judg- 
ment on points of pure law was scarcely so good 
as his knowledge was considerable, but his real 
fault as a judge in civil cases is one which has 
scarcely been noticed in the premature obituary 
notices. He was very slow. The younger members 
of the junior Bar liked Mr. Justice Hawkins. He 
was always very kind to them—went out of his way 
to help them—and if a big case came before him 
there were sure to be plenty of refreshers. The 
litigant was usually not displeased, unless he hap- 
pened to be a poor man, for it is flattering to find 
one’s case of such importance that several days are 
necessary to dispose of it. The jurymen were kept 
in good temper by occasional judicial jokes, and by 
the evident keenness with which the judge tried to 
bring out every fact. Indeed his method of trial, 
considered as a merely individual idiosyncrasy, was 
not very unpopular with anybody except leaders in 
big practice, whose incomes depend on getting cases 
disposed of as quickly as possible. We cannot 


help thinking that the comparative popularity of a 





slow judge is worth noting as an indication that, 
while rapidity in the interlocutory stages is to the 
interest of everybody, rapidity at the actual hearing 
can easily be overdone. Judges need not be so slow 
as Mr. Justice Hawkins, nor note down everything 
quite so carefully, but the prevailing tendency in the 
Queen’s Bench is rather in the opposite direction. 
As for Mr. Justice Hawkins’s evil reputation as a 
hanging judge, it has been due largely to the 
fascination of alliteration where an H is in question. 
He sometimes, doubtless, inclined too much to the 
side of the prosecution, and his sentences were often 
unduly severe; but he was not by any means the 
worst of his brethren. If he secured convictions, it 
was partly by his deliberate method, and partly by 
his skill in piecing together every scrap of circum- 
stantial evidence. As the majority of prisoners are 
guilty, the more thorough trial will generally be the 
more likely to secure conviction. 

The misfortune of Mr. Justice Hawkins’s career, 
save from the point of view of mere money gain, 
was that he was not made a judge ten years earlier. 
Fifty-nine is too late for any man to pass over the 
very distinct dividing line between advocacy and the 
judicial temper. Sir Henry Hawkins was very 
clever, very much a man of the world, and had an 
iron constitution. His was, therefore, a favourable 
case for trying the experiment, and he has certainly 
in twenty-two years’ service amply earned his 
pension. But he would have been a much better judge 
if he had been appointed at an earlier age. The 
elderly judge may be an ornament to the Bench, 
but from the purely utilitarian point of view he is a 
mistake. We believe that even from his own point 
of view the advocate who is unwilling to accept a 
judgeship at forty-five usually makes a mistake. The 
prime of the advocate does not last very long, and 
though the life is one of both joy and profit, it is as 
precarious as most other pleasures. He may fall out 
of fashion, and be glad to retire or take a lesser post 
at sixty. And even if the offer comes again, the 
judicial work is much more laborious than it would 
have been if it had been begun at forty-five, for 
nobody who does not understand the extreme spe- 
cialisation of English legal habits can realise how 
much even the ablest man has to learn after 
he is appointed a judge. From the public point of 
view the advantage is manifest, and there is not one 
successful lawyer in a hundred who is fit to do fifteen 
years of good service on the Bench after he is fifty. 
It ought always to be remembered that elevation to 
the Bench is quite unlike prometion from a lower 
to a higher post in the Civil Service. The work is 
substantially different in kind as well as in the degree 
of responsibility. If the Civil Service analogy is to 
be used at all it should be in fixing an age for com- 
pulsory retirement. No puisne judge should be 
allowed to remain on the Bench after seventy, how- 
ever excellent his intentions and however interesting 
may be his personal peculiarities. 

The only thing which makes Liberals hesitate in 
agitating for an age limit is the fear that if many 
judges were forced to retire, their successors would 
be freaks of Lord Halsbury, like Mr. Justice Ridley 
and Mr. Justice Darling. It must be admitted, even 
by his friends, that Lord Halsbury has been extra- 
ordinarily unfortunate in his legal appointments. 
Two of his appointments, on which he especially 
prides bimself—Lord Justice Vaughan Williams and 
Lord Justice Henn Collins—have proved, indeed, 
exceptional successes. But of the nine common-law 
judges who owe their elevation to him, we are not sure 
that there are more than two at the cutside who can 
be said to combine, in any remarkable degree, 
learning, judicial temper, and common sense. 
Politics cannot be taken as the only explanation, for 
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only four, or possibly five, of the nine can be said to 
owe their appointments to political jobs. No one 
of them, we believe, is actually a relative of the 
Chancellor. It must be that Lord Halsbury, with 
all the acuteness of mind and habit of clear decision 
which have made his judgments so excellent, is 
deficient in the power of discrimination, even among 
his own supporters. It would be a libel on the 
Conservative lawyers to suggest that they had 
yielded their best when they surrendered Mr. 
Justice Grantham, Mr. Justice Lawrence, Mr. Justice 
Ridley, and Mr. Justice Darling to the ermine. 
Even when the Chancellor appointed a political 
opponent, the result has not always justified expecta- 
tions. We venture to think the time has come when 
the Chancellor, giving less free rein to his own 
eccentricity, should, in the first instance, offer the 
vacant judgeships in succession to the men of largest 
practice at the Bar who are under fifty. It may be 
said that some of them would refuse. But we doubt 
whether more than three of the eight or ten who fulfil 
the required conditions would be wise, on personal 
grounds, to refuse. Even of those three some sacrifice 
might not unfairly be asked. They would feel that 
in diminishing their present income they would 
be doing something to restore the old prestige of the 
Queen’s Bench, while they may bear in mind that of 
the six Lords Justices only one was a law officer, and 
all but that one earned their promotion by service as 
judges of first instance. Of the three whom we have 
in mind, two are Conservatives and one a Liberal, 
but following the excellent discretion with which The 
Westminster Gazette discusses the Liberal leadership, 
we should not allow wild horses to draw from us 
their names. 








FINANCE. 





HE approach of the Christmas holidays and of 
the end of the year have naturally made 
business quiet this week throughout the City; 
and on the Stock Exchange there has hardly 
been anything doing except in the American 
department. Even there, there was general quiet- 
ness on Monday and Tuesday. But on Wednesday 
buying on orders from New York began again on a 
large scale and there was a general rise, the most 
marked advance being in Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road securities. In the United States just now there 
is an exceedingly sanguine feeling. Speculation— 
checked for a little while by the war in Spain and 
by the doubts as to what would be the result of the 
November elections—has within the past month or 
so become even more rampant than before, and the 
most sanguine hopesareentertained inevery direction. 
There is no doubt, of course, that the improvement 
in the United States since the defeat of Mr. Bryan 
has been very great, while the election in the new 
Congress of a Sound Money majority in both 
Chambers removes all danger of unwise legislation 
respecting the currency, and gives good grounds for 
hoping that wise measures will be adopted and a 
proper reform carried through. Trade, too, is 
wonderfully active, and immense amounts of money 
will be required to open up and develop the newly- 
acquired colonies. But, of course, the rise that is 
going on just now is toorapid. It may be—that is 
a matter of opinion entirely—that in a year or two 
the progress made will be so great as to justify 
present prices. But, however that may be, there is 
nothing to justify a rise of 50 per cent. such as has 
taken place, for example, in the securities of the 
Baltimore and Ohio the last few weeks. The market 
has lost its head. Speculators are gambling wildly, 
and even if their predictions are realised some time 
in the future, that is no reason why prices should be 
so madly put up now. It will be well, therefore, for 
our own public to be careful, and especially not to 





buy after an enormous rise. In the other depart- 
ments there is very little doing, and probably there 
will continue to be very little doing for some weeks 
yet. But there are confident predictions that we 
are about to see a very considerable advance in the 
Mining Market. Especially it is predicted very con- 
fidently that there will be a considerable rise in 
Rhodesian Mining shares. No doubt the prospects 
are looking better in Rhodesia; but thereis nothing yet 
to justify a big speculation. In the Transvaal the 
production of gold is increasing ata very great rate. 
The amount to be paid in dividends within the next 
month or so will be much greater than ever before, 
and, indeed, it is certain that the industry is doing 
well. But, for all that, there is no reason to expect 
a boom, for the political situation remains just as 
it was. That there is an arrangement with the 
Portuguese Government in some way or other 
affecting Delagoa Bay is generally believed, and 
it is just possible that when the arrangement 
is made known those interested in the mining 
industry may make use of it for the purpose of 
putting up prices. But that remains to be seen. 
Great numbers of people are now leaving the 
City for the holidays, and it is unlikely that there 
will be any very active business until the New Year 
begins. Meanwhile, trade all over the country is 
exceedingly good. It is believed that shipbuilding 
has been more active than ever before in the history 
of the country, and that consequently the actual new 
construction is larger. It is certain also that all 
branches of the iron and steel trades are prosperous. 
If, therefore, political apprehensions cease it ig 
very probable that there will be a considerable 
increase in business in the City early next year, 
and it is almost certain that there will be a 
very large creation of new companies of every 
kind. 

There is the usual demand for money that is 
always felt just before Christmas, and the market 
will probably continue more or less tight until 
January sets in. But, although there is a strong 
demand for gold in the open market, and although 
money is wanted both in Berlin and in Paris, there 
has been nothing very remarkable. In Paris the 
advance in money is merely temporary, as it is here. 
In Berlin the Money Market has been extremely 
stringent since September. The best opinion is that 
ease will return some time in January. But there 
is no doubt that speculation has been carried 
altogether too far, and that there is a large lock- 
up of capital. And consequently the difficulties 
may not be quite so nearly over as some persons are 
inclined to think. In any case, money is likely to 
rule higher during the New Year than it has done 
for some years past. Meanwhile the India Council 
continues to sell its drafts very well. On Wednes- 
day it offered for tender 50 lacs, and the applications 
exceeded 167 lacs. The whole amount offered was 
taken at prices slightly exceeding 1s. 4d. per rupee. 
Next Wednesday the amount offered will be 60 lacs, 

The London Sea-Water Supply Company this 
week invited subscriptions for its authorised capital 
of £600,000 in £10 shares. The company is formed, 
as its name implies, to supply sea-water in any 
amount required to London. During the construc- 
tion of the works for two years from the date of 
allotment interest at the rate of 3 per cent. per 
annum will be paid on the capital, and on the com- 
pletion of the works the shares can be converted 
into stock. 








THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDAY.—The National Liberal Federation 
acted with great discretion and good sense at 

the meeting at Birmingham, and it may now be 
regarded as settled that the question of electing a 
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successor to Sir William Harcourt as leader of the 
Opposition will be left over until the meeting of 
Parliament is at hand. It will be seen that Mr. 
Asquith strongly repudiated the charge that he and 
his colleagues on the front Opposition bench have 
been guilty of any lack of loyalty in their conduct 
towards Sir William Harcourt. Both surprise and 
resentment are felt by Liberal members at the fact 
that this charge should have been made by Sir 
William and apparently endorsed by Mr. Morley. 
Probably Sir William did not mean to go so far as 
he has done; but undoubtedly he used language that 
has aggrieved many of those who have been his best 
friends and most staunch supporters during the last 
two years. 

I see a delightful suggestion in The Times that 
Mr. Chamberlain is the man by whom the fortunes 
of the Liberal party may be retrieved. Everybody 
will appreciate the desire of The Times to get rid of 
Mr. Chamberlain from the ranks of the party of 
which it is the thick-and-thin supporter. Unfor- 
tunately for the Colonial Secretary, the Liberal 
party has no vacancy for him. This has been made 
clear in more than one unmistakable fashion, and it 
is nothing less than the truth to say that any 
attempt to bring Mr. Chamberlain back to the ranks 
from which he deserted would be the signal for the 
break-up of all that is now called the Liberal party 
and the withdrawal from public life of almost all 
the men who are now recognised as the leaders of 
Liberal thought and opinion. 

Sunday.—The death of Mr. Ferdinand Rothscbild, 
following, as it does, so closely upon that of Mr. 
Christopher Sykes, must be felt as a heavy blow 
by the Prince of Wales. Both Mr. Sykes and Mr. 
Rothschild, though in most things they were so far 
apart, had one thing in common. They belonged to 
the inner circle of Marlborough House society, and 
in that capacity they filled a distinguished place 
in our social life. Mr. Rothschild was a Liberal 
Unionist, and it is not very likely that the seat 
which has been made vacant by his death will now 
be captured by the Liberals. 

To-day is Peace Sunday, and it will be marked 
by the meeting at St. James's Hall this afternoon at 
which Mr. Stead is to put forth his plea on behalf of 
the Czar's rescript. Public feeling, it is pleasant to 
see, is turning with increasing favour to the attempt 
by the Russian Emperor to stay the growth of 
national armaments, and provided the friends of 
peace in this country are discreet as well as earnest, 
we may hope that Great Britain will throw all her 
weight into the scale on the side of the Czar. If, 
however, the mistake is made of confounding the 
firmness which we were compelled to show in the 
recent controversy with France with the evil thing 
called Jingoism, and if there should be any attempt 
to deny the proposition—freely accepted by the 
Czar himself—that is is absolutely necessary that 
the fleet of Great Britain should be maintained in a 
position of predominance, the movement in favour 
of the rescript will be checked and nullified by the 
controversies which are sure to arise amongst us. It 
would be a good thing if those who are now preach- 
ing so vehemently against Jingoism would give us a 
clear definition of what they mean by that word, 
and would furnish us with some concrete examples 
of the thing itself. At present Jingo is used as a 
mere stone with which to pelt anybody with whom 
® man happens to disagree upon a question of 
foreign policy. 

Monday.—Mr. Stead had a fine audience at St. 
James’s Hall yesterday afternoon, and his stirring 
words undoubtedly moved the vast mass whom he 
addressed to unwonted enthusiasm. I believe that 
hidden away in different parts of the hall there were 
several men of distinction both in politics and in 
society. It is no secret that the Royal Family take 
a very special interest in the proposals of the 
Emperor of Russia, and are exceedingly anxious that 
they should have fair play. Mr. Stead is the most 
energetic of apostles, and he means to put forth all 





his strength in the attempt to rouse the nation, and 
eventually all Europe, in favour of the coming 
Conference at St. Petersburg. There is no man who 
will take upon himself the responsibility of dis- 
couraging him in a mission so admirable. But he 
has set himself a difficult task, and it will call for all 
the help he can obtain in order to enable him to 
achieve success. 

There is a distinct lessening of the tension in the 
matter of the Liberal leadership. Now that it is 
known that Sir William Harcourt’s decision to retire 
is final, a good deal of the heat seems to have been 
withdrawn from the controversy. The only matter 
which still arouses angry comment is the attempt 
of The Manchester Guardian to suggest that Sir 
William Harcourt and Mr. Morley are the victims of 
a Jingo party having—apparently—Lord Rosebery 
at its head. There is not a shadow of foundation 
for this charge—unless, indeed, The Manchester 
Guardian has received authentic information that 
Sir William and Mr. Morley have placed themselves 
under the leadership of Mr. Labouchere with regard 
to foreign affairs. 

Tuesday.—I do not pretend to read the riddle of 
the cryptic utterances of the three young Oxford 
Liberals who have propounded their views as to the 
leadership of the Opposition in The Times this morn- 
ing. I know, however, that the opinion among 
those who have had the longest experience of 
Parliamentary life is that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman would, in existing circumstances, be 
universally acceptable to the Members of the House 
of Commons as leader. It will be found when 
February comes, unless I am greatly mistaken, that 
it will depend entirely upon Sir Henry himself 
whether he does or does not succeed Sir William 
Harcourt in his leadership. 

According to the Duke of Argyll, who has ex- 
pended a fine intellect in the indulgence of a passion 
for angry “ exhortation,” the brains left the Liberal 
party when he himself did. Everybody remembers 
the kind of letter which the Duke was in the habit, 
a few years ago, of writing about Mr. Gladstone, 
whom he treated as though he were the Evil One 
incarnate. These letters did not do Mr. Gladstone 
a pennyworth of harm, though they filled decent 
people with disgust. Now it is the Liberal 
party that has inherited the wrath that was formerly 
bestowed so freely upon the head of the most 
illustrious man who ever belonged to its ranks. The 
Liberal party, I imagine, will bear the Duke’s railings 
with an exemplary fortitude. Lord Selborne, how- 
ever, has not the privilege of age which covers the 
Duke of Argyll, and his impertinent utterances 
yesterday cannot be too strongly resented. Nothing 
but downright silliness could have led him to suggest 
that the Liberal Government was responsible for the 
arrival of Major Marchand at Fashoda, because it 
had not proceeded quickly enough with the making 
of the Uganda railway. Apparently, daily com- 
munication with Mr. Chamberlain has produced its 
inevitable effect, and made Lord Selborne as un- 
mindful of facts and as reckless in speech as his 
eminent chief. 

Wednesday.—It cannot be said that Tory 
speakers and writers are acting as chivalrous 
opponents of the Liberal party in the present crisis 
in our history. The Tory Government has just been 
indebted to the patriotism of the Liberal party for 
its safe passage through a storm of exceptional 
severity. No one even attempts to deny the fact 
that Lord Salisbury would in all probability have 
seen the ship of State driven upon the rocks if 
it had not been for the help he received from the 
leaders of the Liberal party. Yet the recollection 
of this fact does not lead to any corresponding 
show of chivalry on the part of the political 
associates who masquerade under the title of 
Unionists and claim a monopoly of every political 
and personal virtue. Still, though one does not look 
for chivalry from the Philistines of Toryism, one 
may at least demand decency. It might be imagined 
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from the speeches of such persons as Mr. Gerald 
Balfour that the Tory party never lost a leader 
under painful circumstances. It seems necessary for 
Liberals to remind their Pecksniffian critics that 
they, at least, have never discarded a leader under 
the unspeakably painful circumstances in which the 
official and natural life of the late Lord Iddesleigh 
came to a close a dozen years ago. With the re- 
membrance of the shocking tragedy of the Foreign 
Office fresh in his recollection, Lord Salisbury, at 
least, will hardly care to join in the indecent jeers of 
his nephew over a party which has, at any rate, no 
stain upon its honour like that which the deposition 
and death of Lord Iddesleigh inflicted upon the 
escutcheon of Toryism. 

I believe I am correct in saying that the Oxford 
letter regarding the Liberal leadership to which I 
referred yesterday was intended to point to Mr. 
Asquith. The feeling of most Liberal M.P.’s is that, 
if all other things were equal, Mr. Asquith would 
make as good a leader of the Opposition as could 
possibly be found. But whilst in Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman’s case health seems to be a possible 
o»stacle to his assumption of the leadership, in that 
of Mr. Asquith the requirements of his professional 
career stand in the way. In both cases the obstacles 
may, however, be overcome. 

Thursday.—At last the dawn of a better day has 
arisen for Crete. The news of this morning is 
pleasant reading, as a contrast to much that we 
have had to study in our newspapers of late. The 
“Concert of Europs” slow, clumsy, and inefficient, 
has at length, by something like an accident, been 
enabled to accomplish its task in Crete and the 
island is free. It can hardly be believed that there 
is any ground for the statement that the English 
soldiers are to remain on the island after the troops 
of other nationalities have left. Surely we have 
already given Europe enough reason for suspecting 
us to make us anxious to avoid furnishing our 
jealous rivals with any fresh excuse for imputing 
sinister motives to us. Everybody in this country 
knows, of course, that we have not the smallest 
desire to continue our interference in Cretan affairs 
a day longer than is absolutely necessary. But a 
different belief prevails abroad, and Ministers should 
do nothing that can justify that misapprehension. 

London is once more being emptied in anticipation 
of the Christmas holiday. There are still, however, 
a good many Liberal M.P.’s in town, and it is clear 
that they are by no means in the state of des- 
pair to which Tory newspapers consign them. 
There is gloom enough in London society just now, 
but it has no direct connection with political affairs, 
The deaths of Lord Vernon—one of the few staunch 
Liberals in the House of Lords—Mr. Ferdinand 
Rothschild, and Mr. Sykes have had a very depress- 
ing effect. It was curious to see how universal was 
the mourning donned by the omnibus drivers yester- 
day in honour of Mr. Rothschild. His family have 
always been good friends of our street charioteers. 

Friday.—Mr. Balfour’s jecular reference to the 
Liberal leadership need not bé taken seriously. It 
comes, it is true, with a rather bad grace from a 
member of the defunct Fourth Party, by whose 
intrigues a former leader of the Tory party was 
dispossessed of his office. But one important point 
in Mr. Balfour’s speech is his reference to the ab- 
sorbing character of the duties of the Foreign 
Secretary. Has Mr. Balfour come to recognise the 
fact that his uncle cannot be a successful Foreign 
Secretary so long as he insists upon combining the 
duties of that post with the Premiership ? 

I see that Mr. Lambton, a not very distinguished 
member of the Unionist party, has been patronising 
Sir William Harcourt and disparaging Lord Rose- 
bery. Sir William, I imagine, would rather have 
done without praise from this particular quarter. 
Lord Rosebery, on the other hand, may possibly 
welcome the disparagement. The Fortnightly Review 
has made the discovery that Lord Rosebery is in 
favour of a continuous foreign policy. This is no 





news to anybody who has watched the ex-Premier’s 
career since he first entered upon public life, though 
it is hardly necessary to say that a continuous 
foreign policy does not, in his case, mean a con- 
tinuity of Jingoism. 





AN AMERICAN HERO. 





IEUTENANT HOBSON seems to be engaged in 

4 kissing the female population of the United 
States. His blushing honours were rather abashed 
when the first impulsive beauty threw her arms 
round his neck. But that was months ago, and 
Lieutenant Hobson has now taken up kissing as a 
business. He explains to a fascinated audience how 
he sank the Merrimac ; then he holds a reception at 
his hotel, and the ladies of the place come up to be 
kissed. Nominally they come for Lieutenant Hob- 
son’s autograph, and when he intimates that he 
charges a kiss for this token, some of them 
profess to be indignant. The profession is voted 
“thin” by the spectators, and the lieutenant 
proceeds to exact his fee with commercial 
thoroughness. He is reported to have kissed 417 
Women in one evening at Kansas City, and 
to have hugged not a few of them. The robust 
relish of this performance appeals to public senti- 
ment. Americans love everything on a large scale, 
The spirits of Kansas City will droop presently 
when it is announced that the hero has kissed 500 
ladies somewhere else. Then there will be recrimina- 
tions. Chicago will accuse St. Louis of cooking the 
statistics. Civic pride will press babies into the 
service to swell the totals. Lieutenant Hobson may 
not care about kissing babies. That operation is still 
amongst the electioneering arts of our effete island. 
Here a popular candidate kisses the baby when he 
would much rather kiss the baby’s mamma. But 
with a free range of the lips of womanhood, why 
should Lieutenant Hobson condescend to the unin- 
viting mouth of the mere infant? Women will see 
at once that this is a waste of time and energy. 
Babies, therefore, will probably be ruled out of the 
competition ; but we expect to hear that they have 
crept into the accounts. 

This dominance of a masculine personality attests 
the vigour and tenacity of old-fashioned notions 
even in a new country. “None but the brave 
deserve the fair” ought to be a worn-out sentiment 
amongst a people who have produced the most 
advanced ideas of feminine emancipation. Why 
this truckling to the conventional hero? In what 
respect is it superior in principle to the average 
nursemaid’s passion for a red coat? Nay, itis the 
most complete reversion the world has seen to the 
primitive homage of women to martial prowess. 
There is no parallel to it in our own history. Here and 
there a woman has prostrated herself before a British 
champion. We have seen Emma Hamilton in the 
foreground of a national triumph. But when 
has it occurred to the home-coming warrior 
to kiss his way from London to Edinburgh? 
Lord Kitchener has done a good deal to revive 
the warlike fervour in bosoms which were sup- 
posed to be regenerate. Moreover, he is a very 
personable man; but who proposed to kiss him in 
public? The charge of the 21st Lancers is one of 
those prodigies of valour which stir the heart of a 
nation, but it has never entered a Lancer’s head that 
his countrywomen would expect him to embrace 
them. The triumphant progress of Lieutenant 
Hobson must disquiet those reformers who imagine 
that the extension of the suffrage to women will 
eradicate the fighting instinct. No achievement in 
the arts of peace in America for the last twenty-five 
years has won even the faintest shadow of the glory 
that has descended upon the young man who 
scuttled the Merrimac under the fire of the whole 
Spanish squadron at Santiago. If all American 
women had the franchise now, they would probably 
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vote a national monument to Lieutenant Hobson, 
with an enormous pension. The only difficulty that 
might attend the passage of the necessary Bill 
through Congress would arise upon an amendment 
to reduce the pension considerably on the marriage 
of the pensioner. Mormonism being contrary to 
the laws of the United States, only one woman can 
marry Lieutenant Hobson, and the thousands whom 
he will have to disappoint some day will take a calmer 
view of his patriotic services than they do now. 

This kissing epidemic is quite out of harmony with 
the tradition of American prudery, and especially 
with the cold and stately type of beauty which 
American women have developed in the present 
generation. As you look at the haughty Amazons 
in Mr. Dana Gibson’s new “ Sketch Book,” you cannot 
imagine them thronging publicly to be hugged by 
Lieutenant Hobson. That officer, you think, might 
sink twenty Merrimacs, and defy all the navies of 
Kurope, without bringing a flush to the marble 
indifference of Mr. Pipp’s daughters. In one of 
Mr. Gibson’s pictures, the papa of a goddess who 
looks six feet high is asked whether he is going 
to exhibit at the Horse Show. ‘“ Yes,” he responds, 
“Tam sending my daughter.” That touch of humour 
is almost profane. It suggests that the artist sees in 
his physical paragons none of that moral enthusiasm 
which is to uplift the race when it is applied by 
women’s suffrage to the world’s affairs. Time was 
when American women were fragile and neurotic. 
They never took exercise, and they suffered from dys- 
pepsia. Mr. Gibson shows them to us transformed by 
golf and tennis tothe perfection of strapping girlhood. 
Bat ideas they have none, except the ideas upon 
which womankind has subsisted through ages of 
unintelligent groping towards the stars. One of 
these is that the courage of man in the service of his 
country, be the cause what it may, is an expression 
of godlike power: and when he is a handsome 
young man who is free with autographs and kisses, 
the American girl is proud to bask in the light of 
these favours, and to share them with a multitude. 
What is the use of talking of the equality of the 
sexes in a country where one man is privileged to 
kiss 117 women in a single evening? It is possible 
that the Hobson tradition will go uneclipsed to 
posterity (if no more Merrimacs are sunk by other 
heroes in the interval), and that old ladies will be 
surrounded by ardent damsels, paraphrasing 
Bérenger’s tribute to Napoleon, “ Vous l’'avez vu, 
grandmére!"” as “And he really kissed you, 
grandma! My sakes!” That is a poor look-out for 
the higher philosophy of the franchise for women. 

One surprising element in Lieutenant Hobson's 
success is the willingness of comrades and possible 
rivals to give him the whole field. There were some 
conspicuous acts of heroism in the American army 
before Santiago. Generalship may have been some- 
what to seek, but personal daring atoned for every 
blunder. The men who swarmed up the hill at 
San Juan had the stuff in them that won the victory 
at Inkerman. Few of them survived, but these 
stormed the Spanish entrenchments. Why have 
they not started on kissing expeditions? Why are 
the “ Rough Riders" so shy? Colonel Roosevelt is 
Governor of New York, and probably has no time for 
the diversions of Kansas City; but some of his men 
might put in a little leisure with the autographs and 
accessories. Is it modesty that keeps them in the 
background? Or do they realise that the popular 
imagination can assimilate only one ideal of courage 
at a time, and that the ideal is Lieutenant Hobson ? 
It would consort with the theory of democratic 
equality that the “ Rough Riders” should commend 
themselves to the ripe lips of Kansas City; but the 
irony of fortune is not democratic, and kissing will 
always go by favour. The victor of old was borne 
in triumph on a shield in the presence of his army. 
It is not unlikely that Lieutenant Hobson will be 
borne to the head of the Navy Department, or even 
to the Presidency itself, one day by the wave of 
feminine endearment which is sweeping through the 





Union. Perhaps that is why his superiors have 
hastily ordered him to Manila. 








FRENCH AND ENGLISH EDUCATION, 


—_2e——_ 


HE French make a very convenient distinction 
between Jnstruction, which refers to teaching 
pure and simple, and Education, which, in this sense, 
is restricted to the general character-forming of the 
pupil, whether at school or at home. Such a distinc- 
tion will be found very useful in a short analysis of 
the great differences that exist between the bringing 
up of the English public-schoolboy and the French 
lycéen. We in England have insisted above all on 
the éducation or ethical side of the question, and 
this training of will and character has been, and is 
still, the chief glory of our large boarding-schools. 
The French teachers, on the contrary, have more or 
less left to the home the duties of education in its 
restricted sense, and concentrated their attention 
on developing the intellectual side of the pupil. 
This division of duties between the home and the 
school has naturally lessened the ethical influence 
the teacher should exercise over his pupils, the result 
being more or less unconscious separation in the 
pupil's mind between the intellectual and the moral 
qualities. But character and intellect can never be 
in a healthy state unless they are incessantly acting 
and reacting on one another. As sure as Art for 
Art’s sake only conduces to a denial of morality, so 
Intellectuality for the sake of mere Intellectuality 
leads to the same disastrous result. It is only when 
the discoveries of art and the triumphs of the 
intellect are unceasingly applied to enlighten the 
problems of daily life that they can remain sound 
and beneficial. 

Pure intellectuality is, indeed, the besetting sin 
of the Latin mind. If the Anglo-Saxon race has an 
excessive abhorrence of abstractions, the French fall 
into the opposite extreme. We think it is really due 
to their admirable sense of Form, which, when too pre- 
ponderant, leads naturally to mere formalism. Then 
comes the inevitable reaction against this divorce 
from life and reality. Such is, we take it, the course 
of the present crisis their educational system is 
undergoing. Critics and assailants have come for- 
ward from every quarter. One of the most 
moderate and at the same time the most distin- 
guished, M. Fouillée, belongs to what may be styled 
the school of tradition. He falls foul of the new 
cult of grammarians and philologists, would renew 
the ancient glories of the riétoriciens, but judiciously 
fortify this culture of pure form with a strong dose 
of philosophy and natural science. M. Demolins, 
the author of that much overrated book on the 
superiority of the Anglo-Saxons, comes forward 
with a complete panacea of his own, entitled the 
New Education, while a small anonymous tract we 
have just received on the value of physical culture 
ascribes the failure of the present athletic movement 
in France to the mathinations of the University, 
which is in consequence “ delenda aut mutanda”—a 
rather tall order. This is even outdoing M. Jules 
Lemaitre, who may be regarded as the real author 
of the present campaign. 

To what extent do these critics modify our 
previous impressions? We still firmly believe that 
the culture given in the French lycée is really a 
polite education in taste and literature, which should 
not be lightly abandoned, but rather strengthened 
by the study of philosophy and science. Again the 
attempt to overload the present overloaded curri- 
culum with grammar and philology is a mistake. 
On the contrary, it ought to be cut down to allow of 
a more extensive teaching of modern languages on a 
more modern system. French modern language- 


teaching is little better than English, and how bad 
that is in comparison with German need not be 
detailed here. 

Can we, however, boast that our instruction is 
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better than the French? Our scholastic system still 
turns out a few clever boys generally too early 
“specialised” and possessing merely a narrow and 
one-sided culture, together with a horde of healthy 
barbarians who know little Latin and less Greek, and 
are practically ignorant of everything else. The 
average French boy has at least, when he leaves 
school, acquired a distinct tincture of culture, thanks 
to the systematic curriculum to which his mind has 
keen subjected. Until we have reformed our curricula, 
and made them the means of giving a general educa- 
tion to all and sundry in place of the highly 
specialised instruction that exists for the benefit of 
the few, we have no right to throw stones at French 
instruction. 

It is in the matter of education (character-form- 
ing) that our superiority lies, not only over the 
French, but the whole world. Individually, the 
French master is a person of the highest character, 
but he takes a narrow and limited view of his duties. 
To deliver a well-prepared lecture, correct care- 
fully the exercises and essays of his class, keep 
good order, and win, if possible, a prize with a 
“show” pupil at the concours général, represents 
very fairly the sum total of his duties. That he 
does not do more must be laid to the door of the 
system under which he serves. He never has a 
chance to come in contact with the pupils in their 
preparation, as that is conducted by an usher, whose 
only duty is to act the policeman (pion). His 
previous education makes him the foe of muscle and 
sinew, for which, as a pur intellectuel, he has 
almost an ascetic’s contempt. He therefore rarely 
graces the school games with his presence, and still 
more rarely takes part in them in person. He thus 
can never get to know and appreciate boy-nature. 
The whole system requires to be reorganised and 
brought more into consonance with the spirit of the 
age. The iron hand of Napoleon, that centralised 
and militarised every institution, did not spare the 
school, which he turned into a barracks like the rest 
—a barracks full of prison-like associations, as is well 
seen from the name the pupils give it—la boite (the 
box). The ideal pupil is the obedient, “can’t call 
his soul his own,” “good boy” (own cousin to 
the good boy who used to figure so largely in 
the Sunday story of twenty years ago). All 
efforts at self-initiative and self-government are re- 
pressed and discouraged; they are regarded as 
possibly subversive of discipline. In one word, the 
whole school system is administrative rather than 
educational; the authorities desire “order and dis- 
cipline” rather than the encouragement of self- 
control and self-government. Such at least is the 
gist of the accusation that the vigorous author of 
the pamphlet on physical culture brings against the 
university. The sports are discouraged because 
they foster independence. And yet, as the writer 
shows, the value of athletics from an educational 
point of view is enormous. Rightly encouraged, 
they would tend to convert the lycée into a true 
nursery of esprit de corps, whereas, at present, the 
lycée is regarded as a mere “intellectual restaurant” 
where everyone sends his son to devour and digest 
as much knowledge as he can, without any further 
notion of learning the lessons of public spirit and 
school patriotism which form the best apprentice- 
ship for civic virtue. And here we touch on the 
real root of the matter. It is not only necessary to 
change and widen the master’s notion of what 
education or character-training means, it is above 
all essential to change that of the parents, who 
jealously reserve to themselves the right of bring- 
ing up their children, and influence thereby the 
schools in no slight degree. In England wise parents 
and masters attempt to gradually relax the reins of 
government as the boy approaches man’s estate, and 
substitute for the control of the parent or master 
the principle of self-control. The French boy is 
too often coddled and tied to his mother’s apron- 
string till he is about 17 or 18. Then suddenly trap- 
pings and strappings are taken off—with what 





results it may be easily guessed. If French education- 
ists really wish to reform the education of their 
country, they should rather proceed on the lines of 
gradual reform such as the Pére Didon has so happily 
inaugurated at his great school at Arcueil, not at- 
tempt to follow such extremists as M. Demolins. Far 
be it from us to discourage the latter. His aims are 
excellent, but his reforms so radical that we are afraid 
that the eccentric and abnormal school he proposes to 
set up will long remain an interesting experiment, 
rather than become the object of immediate and 
general imitation. 

But we in England have no right to rest on our 
oars. If the education or character-training of our 
great public schools is good, it must be still further 
developed in our smaller secondary schools, and, 
above all, extended to our Board schools, which are 
still sadly lacking in physical culture and esprit de 
corps, in spite of the praiseworthy efforts of some of 
the best of the teachers. And as regards our in- 
struction, let us remember it is far inferior to that 
given in German schools. Our German competitor is 
siowly getting the better of us, thanks to the 
superior general education he has received, and he is 
likely to do so still more in future, as long as we 
neglect to reorganise our secondary education, and 
increase its supply, in order to bring it within the 
reach of those who cannot afford to send their 
children to boarding schools. 








THE SHEPHERD'S ENEMIES, 





- HAT'S about the time, zur?” 

\ ‘“* Half-past four,” I answered, leaning over 
the rail in front of me to watch a red-faced 
shepherd, who was running water off into a 
long trough, lined on either side by a crowd of 
pushing, thirsty sheep. ‘The long drought has 
made your sheep thirsty,” I remarked. 

“Yes, zur,” the man answered, “them South- 
downs be beggars to drink. I runs ‘em three ’underd 
gallons off every day by the water company’s clock 
fixed on the tap theer, and they keeps on z9ss-z0ss 
till theer baint a drap left.” 

“ How many have you in your flock?” 

“ Just three ‘underd.” 

“A gallon at a drink seems a lot for a sheep, 
doesn’t it? I suppose you have been greatly 
troubled by the fly this summer?” 

“No, it’s bin too dry. When we gets fly worst is 
when it’s a showery summer wi’ plenty o’ hot sun- 
shine in atween times.” 

Just then a number of starlings alighted on the 
backs of the sheep, and began to search for parasites. 
The shepherd's eye fell upon them, and he said— 
“Them’s the beggars what'll give us the bother 
directly.” ; 

“What! Starlings give you trouble?” I in- 
quired, somewhat incredulously. 

“Yes; when they goes an’ eats blackberries an’ 
elderberries an’ suchlike, they comes an’ leaves the 
seeds an’ so on on my ewes’ backs, an’ a kind o’ beetle 
comes along, lays his eggs in it, an’ when the maggots 
comes out they dives right down through wool an’ 
skin, the black thieves do, into the poor sheep's flesh, 
and gives us no end o’ trouble.” 

“This has been a poor season for feed, has it 
not?” ‘ ; ; 

“Yes; an’ they don’t half do their sheep in this 
country,” he added scornfully. “In my native 
country, down in Zomerzetsheer, we does ’em as well 
again.” ; 

“What other enemies have you besides blue- 
bottle flies and the beetles you name?” I asked. 

He stopped to think for a moment before he 
replied. ‘ Well, hedgehogs is bad in the springtime. 
They sucks the ewes’ tits while they are lying down, 
and when they pricks em up jumps the sheep 
sudden like, and the hedgehog’s fangs just scrats a 
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wound right down her tits, an’ it don’t heal up in a 
hurry sometimes. Then theer be adders. Whena 
sheep steps on ‘em they bites ‘em either on the 
muzzle or where theer be no wool underneath; an’ 
sometimes a sheep will die through it.” 

“Did you ever see an adder swallow its young 
ones ?” 

“That I heve, zur. I once seed one lying a 
baskin’ on a bank, an’ when I steps up to kill it 
seven young’ens crowled up, an’ their mother 
opened her mouth and swallowed the lot one by 
one. 

“Did you kill her?” 

“Yes, an’ opened her and killed her young 
varmints too.” 

“Well, now, if ever you come across another 
adder that swallows her young, just tie a bit of 
string tight round her neck when you have killed 
her. I know a gentleman in London who will give 
five pounds for one, as he won't believe that adders 
swallow their young in order to protect them.” 

“ Ah, them London gents is doubting Thomases,” 
he laconically remarked, without showing any signs 
of pleasure at having such an easy opportunity of 
earning a small fortune and settling an interesting 
natural history dispute at a stroke. 

“Do the carrion crows ever give you any trouble?” 

“ Luckily we ain’t got many on’em in these parts, 
else I have known ’em take the eyes out on a lamb’s 
‘ed ‘fore it was fairly born’d, They will also go for 
the peepers o’' a cast sheep if so be it gets very 
weak.” 

Whilst we were speaking a little Irish terrier, as 
full of fun and spirits as a pup could be, slipped off 
the road through the wooden railings and after the 
sheep pell-mell. He was not allowed to go far, 
however, for the shepherd's dog bounded off after 
him, and crossing his line of advance at right angles 
struck him a broadsider with his great rough hairy 
chest which sent the little fellow spinning over and 
over. When he picked himself up he crept up to his 
adversary with his head low on the ground, his legs 
bent, back arched, and tail drawn tightly between 
his hind legs, and begged the big dog’s pardon for 
attempting to meddle with his sheep. 

“Come away, Jack, come away,” cried the 
shepherd, and turning to me said: “ Them things 
gives a shepherd some trouble, but my old dog can 
shift’em. He is a queer dog is Jack ; he allus bowls 
littlens over just as you see him do that ’un, but he 
‘andles big ‘uns rougher by bitin’ their feet. There's 
no dog as can fight like a dog as goes for feet, mister ; 
take my word for it, they’re allus winners.” 


R. KEARTON. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 





VHE postman, staggering under the monstrous 
weight of Christmas letter-bags, and perhaps 
ironically conscious of the trivial import of the 
missives he conveys, may reasonably be pardoned 
many an ejaculation of contempt and anger. But it 
may well be doubted whether these can ever equal 
in emphasis and frequency the wailings of us, the 
senders of the season's greetings, upon whose behalf 
he is overburthened ; albeit upon us no visible com- 
pulsion lies, more than that of tyrannous custom, 
from which it is our pleasure to think that we might 
free ourselves if we would. It is but fashion, we 
say; and so, again, it is the fashion to decry that 
fashion, and lament our weakness in conforming to 
it. Yet, surely, were it merely fashion, we might 
confidently look for our near deliverance from it. 
But we find not such among the signs of the times; 
nay, the custom has endured, still endures, and bids 
fair to endure indefinitely. Vitality such as this is 
not given to mere empty forms; the springs of its 
existence must lie deeper, somewhere among the 
feelings and impulses that have a permarence un- 
touched by fashion’s changes, and wield an influence 





&¢ which, in our inmost hearts, we cannot securely 
coff. As a nation we are said, and with no little 
truth, to take our pleasure sadly. So also with our 
Sentiment ; we manifest it less than others do, and 
ever with a protest against its foolishness. In spite 
of which, just as it may be presumed that we get 
well-nigh as much pleasure out of life as other 
peoples, so we may believe that there is in us as true 
a fount of sentiment, and that the shamefacedness 
in which it is our foible to disguise it figures forth 
no very deep-seated quality. The greetings that are 
confessedly mere compliment, and represent no 
more than polite cultivation of acquaintance, are, no 
doubt, many. Yet may we think of the labours of 
the postman as not altogether futile. He carries, 
too, the expression, inadequate indeed, yet genuine, 
of no small amount of hearty and sincere good will. 

The year draws to a close, and we review it. To 
most of us that review is, in the main, a record of 
happy opportunities foregone. When we regard our 
conduct of the friendships we have been born to, or 
have gathered round us, it will seem indeed but 
little else. The stress of life, the accident of distance, 
the groove of special occupation, our habit of pro- 
crastination, so easy and insignificant from day to 
day, so appalling when days have grown to months, 
and months to a year—for loss of kindly intercourse 
these have entailed upon us we strive to make 
amends in the moment that is lent us now to pause 
and think of those who, fitfully, have been our 
comrades. Nor is this all. For the hasty word that 
rankled, for the petty misunderstanding born of 
false pride and foolish reticence, fostered and 
magnified by cowardly neglect, for the disloyal 
silence when our friend had claimed our voice, for 
these, and their forgetting, our simple Christmas 
card speaks our tardy sorrow, and proffers its 
pathetic plea. 

And other Christmas cards there are, not carried 
by the postman. It is the time of recollections, and 
many & memory rises from the grave. We send 
fond wordless messages, and faintly hope for their 
delivery. Ghosts of old friendships throng around 
us, in kindness or reproach. Again we bless the 
chance that gave us this friend whom not even 
death can seem to take away. Again we curse the 
selfishness, the shyness, that held us aloof from that 
other to whose happiness we might have ministered 
had we recognised his need; hence, ever after, we 
seek to reach him, and offer our atonement. In 
these communings there are cast strange lights and 
shadows on our faces, as for a moment we are rapt 
in reverie, and our companions whisper, and the 
laugh dies down, in tribute to the presence from the 
far-off days. 

Our glance upon the closing year is but a minia- 
ture of the retrospect that is ours when standing by 
the bedside of our dying friend. There is something 
to remember with joy, something to thank fortune 
for, but always, alas! much to regret, so much that 
might have been, had we but known it to be worth 
while. “The petty done, the undone vast!” At 
the end of a year our little wistful pleading Christ- 
mas card is sent; at the end of our friend’s life we 
enshrine his memory, and hope that that may make 
amends. “De mortwis,”’ we say, that idle epitaph. 
Could we but foresee that the retrospect would 
touch us to the soul, then through the year how 
eagerly we would seize on opportunities of comrade- 
ship, through our friend's life how we would delight 
to heap upon him the regard and sympathy we 
bring, too late, to strew upon his grave! 


W. K. T. 








THE DISH O° TAY. 





JAN BOOL’'S small acres began at the moorgate, 
. and extended no further than his cottage, the 
last on the cultivated land. High upon the border 
of the hills, it commanded the plain where the Tavy 
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ran, and the blue smoke-haze hung between the 
towers of Tavistock and the Cornish heights. It 
was a prospect much admired in summer by those 
who breasted the ascent to reach Merivale Bridge 
and the prehistoric avenues thereby. A passer was 
rare in the winter. 

Jan Bool’s small life was lived upon the acres, 
and his purview of the great world was circum- 
scribed by the parish boundaries of Tavistock, 
visited for market purposes on Fridays. Jan Bool’s 
small son dwelt in the Dartmoor ether, and his 
small soul dimly comprehended the idea of space 
with wonder, knowing no Providence but a grim 
father, and no incidents but rare sparks of cheerful- 
ness, echoes of forgotten years, in a tearful mother. 
It was a silent friendship, expressed in furtive 
caresses, for soft foolishness was abhorrent to the 
elder Jan. Seven years of innocence gradually 
learnt that it was a cold world, hard to read, with 
the object of life in it as mysteriously distant as the 
topmost peaks of Great Mistor on a soft day with 
the wind in the west, or as the little railway train 
that twined around the tors, leaving a white trail 
against the purple as it puffed its way to Prince- 
town. 

Jan Bool was a father feared at all times, awe 
being deepest on Friday evenings upon the return 
from Tavistock market. Then alone was the 
habitual silence of the house broken by voices 
raised. Little ears were buried under bed-clothes, 
and alittle body quaked with all the terrors that 
imagination could lend to magnify the figure of a 
father with flushed face and eyes awakened by 
some strange spirit of wrath. Even the store of 
wisdom accumulated in seven years was unequal to 
the solution of the problem: why no attitude of 
Jan Bool’s wife, whether submissive or rebellious, 
was pleasing to him on I’riday evenings. 

There were no neighbours nearer than Merivale 
Bridge, and till a daring expedition into the lonely 
moorland brought him to a height overlooking the 
gorge, and the reckless curiosity of his age prompted 
him to the descent, little Jan had not discovered the 
social charm of equality in years. It was dark when 
he reached home, drunken with new delights, and 
excited into ecstasy with the new matters he had 
to report to the mother, who waited in tribulation 
at the gate, gathered him to the concealment of her 
skirts, and smuggled him to bed. In whispers he 
pictured joys in store for the sons of the world he 
had gone abroad to find. There was a new deity 
enthroned in his mind, who rode upon the wind and 
entered the chambers of the faithful by the chimney 
at Christmas Eve. 

“Jan, Jan,” she warned him. “ Dawn’'t talk a 
passle o’ trade. Dawn’t zay a word to thy veyther.” 

“T wan't, mammy.” But the narration was not 
over. Small arms clasped her neck, and pulled her 
down with her ears to the eloquent lips, deliver- 
ing in small periods the child-lore of Christmas. 
“Chris’mas Eve’s to-morra, mammy.” Then it was 
that a stocking must depend from the bed, and the 
faithful must sleep in faith of finding it full of 
strange unexpected things when the day came. Jan 
had heard that his mother was a little girl an un- 
thinkable number of years ago. Had she any ex- 
periences to confirm him in his faith ? 

What he wished to believe was that the new 
deity brought to his worshippers what they most 
desired for their hearts’ amusement. And little Jan, 
at all times attracted by the fascinating spectacle of 
the distant train vanishing among the hills, longed 
for an engine. It appeared that an engine had been 
the last year’s ambition of one of his new acquaint- 
ances at Merivale Bridge, fulfilled by way of the 
magic chimney. Its remains had been laid open to 
little Jan’s inspection. 

He slept upon her assurance that faith was the 
most powerful aid to the realisation of hope. 

It was impossible to keep the daring expedition 
from the knowledge of Jan Bool. It was impossible 
to persuade him that there was no faultinit. The 





cross-examination of Mrs. Bool was thorough, the 
evidence was complete, the case was clear. Com- 
mands often repeated, prescribing the limits beyond 
which seven-year-old curiosity must not be allowed 
to lead small feet, had been disobeyed; authority 
had been abrogated and must be restored. 

Quivering indignation was cowed into silence by 
a louder word. Weeping appeal was crushed with 
scorn. Boys were strange growths, needing stern 
treatment, or they would run to unmanageable 
weeds. 

“Poor li'l chap!—think ’pon it, Jan. ’E’s 
dreamin’ o’ Daddy Chris’mas.” 

“ Mait an’ drink, an’ roof an’ vire’e’ve got. Let 
un be thankful an’ do what ’e’s tol’.” 

‘*‘ Let the boy off, this time, Jan, vor my zake.” 

Jan Bool was incredulous of the sincerity of such 
a@ request. 

“T wan’t let un off, an’ that’s vor ’e’s awn zake.” 

“You wan't bait the boy, Jan? ’E’s awn’y a 
babby, an’ my awn’y babby.” 

A fist shook the table. 

*“ An’ a good job, too. Two of 'e be as much as I 
can manage. You let’un go to me. (I'll taich un 
that ’e’s awn veyther comes ‘’vore any Veyther 
Chris’mas. ‘E’es gettin’ too knawin’ by ’af.” 

Faith worked wonders, for little Jan retained it 
even after he had beentaught. While his father was 
covering the miles to Tavistock he was sobbing his 
lamentations, crying out his wounded heart upon his 
mother’s arm. And then he remembered that it was 
Christmas Eve. 

“ Daddy Chrismas ‘ll come, mammy, wan't ’e, if 
so be I hangs my stockin’s up? What d’e think ’e’ll 
bring me, mammy ?”’ 

Mrs. Bool nursed the trembling child, and soothed 
him with further encouragement of his faith. 

In the town Jan Bool sternly set his face against 
the tide of joviality, and poured scorn upon the 
furtive merriment of the market-place. He burst 
bombs of wrath upon the head of one man-of- 
business whose conversation took the seasonable 
turn. 

“Peace and goodwill, Mr. Bool,” he protested. 
“Tis a brave time for the childer.” 

‘‘A brave waste o’ words an’ money,” was Jan’s 
rejoinder. 

“You'll feel better tempered when you've had a 
glass or two, Mr. Bool.” 

It was a deep sarcasm from one who knew the 
effect of glasses upon him. They were never taken 
until the hours of business were over. Then he 
found his passionate pleasure in silent potations, un- 
heeding the convivial brightness around him, return- 
ing no answer to wishes for his merriment. Jan 
Bool drank deep, and descended into a deeper dark- 
ness, his eyes glowing with dull fires, until early 
evening. Preparing to face his climb to the moor, 
he was watching the last replenishment of his glass. 

*“ Off, Jan Bool?” inquired a new arrival. “ You'll 
catch up your wife if you walk quick. I meet her as 
I come along.” 

“My wife?” Jan started with a frown. 

“ Ay—parcels and all . Merry Christ- 
mas!” 

The greeting sounded after him through the 
doorway ; the filled glass was left. Jan Bool walked 
rapidly through the streets, and took long strides 
up the long hill with no decrease of his pace till he 
could hear the tapping of quick footsteps before him 
upon the hard road. He advanced more slowly till 
he made out the skirted figure. 

She feared the sounds behind her, he thought, 
with a thrill through his beating veins. Therefore, 
he maintained the distance of twenty yards until 
the crest of the road was reached, and there was 
more light. Then he reduced the distance, and she 
broke into a run, but was hampered by her burden. 
The pursuing man was relentless, and she was 
brought to a standstill. He gripped her arm. 

All the little courage left in a breathless body 
was needed to face him. There was no index to him 
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except the bony grip on her arm, for the darkness 
did not allow her to see his face. 

“Runnin’ away?” said Jan Bool. “ An’ what 
vor ?” 

She knew the futility of the soft answer or the 
rough. 

“Runnin’ away vrom me—yer lawful ‘usban’! 
Trapesin an’ trollopin’ to Tavistock, an’ leavin’ the 
‘ouse to go to the Devil, an’ the brat likewise. An’ 
what vor? Puttin’ it into vokes’s mouths to tell me 
where my lawful wife is to. Who be I in my awn 
ouse, I zay? An’ what vor?” 

He relaxed the grasp of the arm. 

“Now come along o’ me,” he said; “ an’ you can 
walk the rest of the way.” 

She knew the odour of his hot breath on the 
frosty air as she walked by his side, and imagined 
the glowing of his eyes. 

“T knaw what vor. I bain’t to be master awver 
my awn brat, that’s why! You must go behind my 
back, an’ get un up in all ’es little fiddle-faddles, an’ 
make un zo big a zafty as you be. That’s why! 
You might a’ knawed better wi’out givin’ me the 
trouble to taich ’e.” 

The great solitude spread before them with the 
stars shining from the east upon the dim outlines of 
the hills. Along the road a yellow light shot from 
the window where little Jan dreamed of Father 
Christmas. She saw it, and was choked in the throat 
upon thought of the failure of her suddenly devised 
adventure. Jan Bool said no more until they were 
in the kitchen, He lit a candle, and held it above 
his head to look at her. She drooped in fear of him, 
with a parcel depending from each hand. The 
spectacle appealed humorously to him, and his 
laugh wa; loud. He took the parcels from her unre- 
sisting hands, and placed them on the sanded-white 
table. Upon the hearth he built a fire with a bundle 
of dry furze and some slabs of peat. She stood 
watching him. 

“ There’s water wanted in the kettle,” he said, 
and handed it to her. Mechanically she filled it 
from a big jar standing in the corner of the room. 

“A dish o’ tay w'u’d do me good,” he added. 
She set about preparing the teapot, and while she 
moved upon this business he took the wrappings 
from the parcels and spread their contents in a row 
upon the table. The inventory was small: a packet 
of sweets, a paper lantern, a box of soldiers, and a 
wooden engine. Their purchaser looked upon them, 
with face flushed, through tearful eyes. 

“’Ow much ?” Jan Bool demanded, laying his big 
hand upon the engine, and again demanded it. She 
told him the number of pence. He went through 
the inventory, and calculated the total cost at two 
shillings. 

“A dish o’ tay that costed two shillin’ is the 
dearest I ever drink,” Jan Bool remarked. “ But ’tis 
Chris’mas time, eh? An’ the lesson I be gwain’ to 
taich ’e is wuth the money. Zit down an’ warm yer 
‘ands to the blaze.” 

He took the wooden engine and pushed it crack- 
ling into the red mass of the peat. Deal and paint 
flared merrily around Jan Bool’s tea-kettle, and it 
purred to the heat. 

The soldiers and the lantern and the sweetmeats 
were added to the holocaust. His wife turned her 
head away, and would have gone out of the room, 
but he caught her fiercely, and cried: 

“Bide where you be! There'll be more tay than 
I can drink.” 

He poured the boiling water; he fetched cups 
from the shelf ; and presently he handed her one of 
them filled. He watched the sick look upon her 
face as he drank his own tea. 

“Good, I reckon,” he said. “ An’ it ought to be.” 

She put her cup upon the table, and winked back 
her tears. But he forced it upon her again. 

“You dawn’t stir till you've drink it, an’ when 
you mine the taste o’t, you'll knaw better than vor 


to zet a kid up agin ‘es nat’ral veyther. Bain’t it 
zweet enough ?” 





The little lamp burning upstairs shone upon 
sleeping Jan, and upon two little thin black stockings 
hanging to the rail of the bed. As she entered the 
room, he woke, with anticipation written on all his 
features, sat up in bed, and looked at the stockings. 

“Daddy Chris’mas ‘evn’ been yet, mammy. 
What time is it? Be you zure ’e’ll bring me a 
engine if I wants it very much?” 

She knelt by his side, and hushed him into sleep, 
and her tears soaked into little Jan’s pillow. 


R. A. J. WALLING. 








A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 





LL in the calm and happy night 
Beneath the starlit sky, 
From every land a pilgrim band 
Goes forth right joyously. 
The king with sceptre and crown, 
The queen with jeweled gown, 
Nobles of high estate, 
And the lowly with the great, 
The labourer with his hod, 
And the delver of the sod. 
They have left their toil, their pomp, their feast, 
To follow a light that shines in the east. 
(When Christ our Lord was born afar, 
Over the manger there shone a star.) 





The warrior’s sword lies in its sheath, 
The sword of justice too, 
And king and queen with gracious mien 
Do as the lowliest do. 
Over the dewy grass 
Hand in hand they pass, 
Hatred, and lust, and pride, 
In the hearts of all have died. 
Love has come unto birth, 
Heaven has stooped to earth. 
So they leave the field, the court, the feast, 
To follow the star that shines in the east. 
(When Christ our Lord was a little child, 
He looked in His Mother’s face and smiled.) 


On, on, beneath the eyes of heaven 
The long procession goes, 
Under the beat of tropic heat, 
Over the northern snows. 
There is manhood in its prime, 
And the riper fruit of time, 
Youth with its keen desires 
And unextinguished fires, 
But childhood leads the van 
In this pilgrimage of man, 
And a little child must leader be 
To the feet of our King, for a child is He. 
(When Christ our Lord would come to His own, 
On His Mother's lap He made His throne.) 


B. PAunt NEUMAN. 








A BALLAD OF THE HOLY THREE KINGS, 





HE Holy Three Kings, they have come from afar, 
Gaspar, and Melchior, and Baltasar. 
(And the Star is brightly burning.) 


Far away the word came to them 
That a King was born in Jerusalem. 
(And the Star is brightly burning ) 


Over the mountains of far Cathay, 
It flashed, and it burned, and it led the way, 


And over the weary leagues of land, 
Melchior’s camels ploughed through the sand— 


Westward over the frozen plains— 
Woolly camels with shaggy manes. 
(And the Star is brightly burning.) 
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High ’mid the snow-peaks of Iran 
It flashed right into the heart of a man. 
(Oh! the sad world waits for morning ! ) 


Westward ever it beckoning went, 
And the king rose up from out of his tent. 


He gat him to horse right speedily, 
“T will seek the King, who is king of me! 


“ Bring the fairest of gold and gem, 
Tribute to Him of Jerusalem!” 
(Oh! the sad world waits for morning ! ) 


One saw it as he fed his flocks 
Where Nile leaps forth betwixt the rocks. 
(Bayete ’Nkosi !) 


Tall and tawny and lithe of limb, 
With a collar of gold at the throat of him— 


The leopard-skin round his shoulders bare, 
And the claws of the lion strung in his hair. 


His wide-horned oxen strayed afar 
Through the goodly land where the Great Lakes are, 
(Bayete ’Nkosi !) 


So the Star has led the Three 
To Bethlehem, that fair citee. 


Them, and their gifts of spice and gold, 
Oh! the tale is never old :— 


But who remembers which of them all 
Led the way to the oxen’s stall ?— 
(And the Star is brightly burning.) 


And which was the first to kneel and bless 
The King that should come in lowliness ? 
(Oh! the sad world waits for morning !) 


I cannot tell . . but I think ’twas he, 

The dark-skinned herdsman from oversea, 

Who knew the Babe on His Mother's knee, 
(Bayete ’Nikosi.) 


Oh! the Star is brightly burning, 
Oh! the Lord gives joy for mourning ! 
Bayete ’Nkosi! Bayele’Nkosi ! 

Hail to the King that is born at Bethlehem! 


A. WERNER. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Mr. HArRpDy’s * WESSEX POEMS.” 


LEARN from that invaluable compilation “ Who's 
Who” that Mr. Thomas Hardy was born in 
1840. And I observe in his volume of “ Wessex 
Poems” (Harper Brothers), now collected and—with 
few exceptions—printed for the first time, that a 
number of his most remarkable experiments in verse 
are dated 1866. And turning again to “ Who’s 
Who” I find that he relinquished architecture, his 
early calling, for literature during the years 1868-72, 
publishing his first novel, ‘ Desperate Remedies,” 
in 1871. 


These dates seem to confirm a suspicion which is 
bound (I think) to occur to every careful reader of 
the poems written between 1865 and 1868: a sus- 
picion that during this period Mr. Hardy was not 
only feeling his way to the discovery that in 
literature lay the true field for his genius and its 
expression, but halted for some time in doubt 
between the rival forms of prose and verse. I have 
called these poems remarkable experiments; and 
will defend the adjective by-and-by. That they are 
experiments no critic can doubt; for their tentative- 
ness is written all over them. 


A few may be called imitative. The sonnets 
“She, to Him,” for instance, were clearly written 
under the spell of Shakespeare’s Sonnets—that spell 








which, curiously revived, has lain so potently on the 
last two generations. The opening lines proclaim 
their derivation aloud— 


When you shall see me lined by tool of Time, 
My lauded beauties carried off from me . 


Yet even these contain images of high originality : 
this, for instance— 


Remembering that with me lies not the blame, 
That sportsman Time but rears his brood to kill .. 6 


or this, of woman's constancy— 


I have no eare for friends, or kin, or prime 

Of manhood who deal gently with me here; 

Amid the happy people of my time 

Who work their love’s fulfilment, I appear 

Numb as a vane that cankers on its point, 

True to the wind that kissed ere canker came... 


The whole of this sonnet, by the way, is singularly 
beautiful in thought and (what is rarer with these 
early efforts) melodious in speech. 


But imitativeness is by no means the note of 
Mr. Hardy’s early poems. I should guess that he 
found the Muse difficult to woo, and that from the 
first his thought tripped up his diction. Some of 
his lines are clumsy with that almost inconceivable 
clumsiness only given to those who have genuine 
thoughts to express. 


A stolid line, whom no high aims will fire 
As had fired ours could ever have mingled we— 


for instance, is simply atrocious. And almost every 
one of his ballad metres suffers from a curious limp 
—which, however, has an attractiveness, an attrac- 
tiveness never attained by the “ butterwoman’s 
rank” of the facile and fluent versifiers. His Muse 
stutters at times over strange locations. The 
volume, in short, should leave nobody in doubt that 
in choosing prose for his medium Mr. Hardy chose 
most wisely. 


And yet it isa remarkable book—one of the most 
remarkable contributions madetoour poetry for many 
days. Its originality never stands in doubt, and is, 
to my thinking, immensely helped by the drawirgs 
with which Mr. Hardy has furnished it. I am quite 
prepared to hear critics, who judge them merely as 
drawings, proclaim them stiff and childish ; but I am 
equally prepared to contend that as illustrations no 
drawings could have been more successful. The 
awkward figures, the wide, conventional landscapes 
mapped out into grass and woodland and arable, the 
stiff designs which remind one that Mr. Hardy was 
an architect before he became a writer—these, if 
they have not (and I believe they have) intrinsie 
beauty, are at any rate packed with meaning, and 
reveal something which the poems they decorate are 
also trying to reveal. The test for me is that I 
remember them whilst remembering the poems, and 
cannot remewobder the poems without them. I have 
seen many drawings intended to illustrate Waterloo, 
but henceforth Waterloo is for me the sullen, rainy 
plain of the plate which illustrates Mr. Hardy’s 
ballad, “ The Peasant’s Confession.” Nothing could 
have explained to me more thoroughly “ Her Death 
and After” than the stiff graveyard, with its 
cypresses and tombs and the outline of the great 
Round at Casterbridge topping its straight wall— 


That haggard mark of Imperial Rome. 


And that most haunting ballad, “My Cicely,” 
haunts me with its two drawings of the straight 
Roman Road and the towers of Exeter Cathedral. 


Of the narrative poems these two, “ Her Death 
and After” and “My Cicely,” seem to me the 
strongest and most poignant. A man is summoned 
to the death-bed of a woman whom he had loved 
and who had loved him but married another. They 
are alone, and the woman confesses that her 
husband is unkind, and she fears he may ill-treat 
the girl-child she leaves— 

— Truth shall I tell? 
Would the child were yours and mine! 
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As a wife I was true. But such my unease 

That could I insert a deed back in Time, 

I’d make her yours, to secure your care ; 
And the seandal bear, 

And the penalty for the crime! 


She dies and it falls out as she feared. The 
husband marries again, begets children, and _ ill- 
treats the lame child of his first wife. On nightfall 
he finds the lover near the cemetery and charges 
him with vi-iting the dead woman's grave— 


“There's deceney even in death, I assume ; 
Preserve it, sir, and keep away ; 
For the mother of my first-born you 
Show mind undue! 
— Sir, I’ve nothing more to say.” 
A desperate stroke discerned I then 
God pardon—or pardon not—the lie: 
She had sighed that she wished (lest the child should pine 
Of slights) ’twere mine, 
So I said: * But the father I.” 


And on the strength of that lie he is given the 
child to adopt and maintain. 


And I gave the child my love, 
And the child loved me, and estranged us none. 
But compunetions loomed; for I'd harmed the dead 
By what I'd said 
For the good of the living one. 
Yet though, God wot, I am sinner enongh, 
And unworthy the woman who drew me so, 
Perhaps this wrong for her darling’s good 
She forgives, or would 
If only she could know! 


In “My Cicely” a man hears the rumour that 
the woman he once loved is dead at Exeter: and 
mounts his horse and rides through Wessex and 
along the West Highway to that city. And there, 
in the graveyard, he learns that the Cicely just 
buried was not /is Cicely. J//is Cicely is alive and 
married, and (having married beneath her) keeps 
the Three Lions inn on the road along which he had 
just ridden. 


I shuddered, said nothing, and wandered 
To shades of green laurel : 

Too ghastly had grown those first tidirgs 
So brights®me of blee! 


For on my ride hither, I'd halted 
Awhile at the Lions, 

And her—her whose name had once opened 
My heart as a key— 

I'd looked on, unknowing, and witnessed 
Her jests with the tapsters, 

Her liquor-fired face, her thick aceents 
In naming her fee. 


He rides back, but not by way of the hostel. And 
as he rides 





A feeling stirred in me and strengthened 
That she was not my love, 
But she of the garth, who lay rapt in 
Her long reverie. 
From that day his Cicely is not the lowered woman 
of the inn, but the unknown, unsoiled one who rests 
in the church-hay at Exeter. It is a subtle, spiri- 
tually truthful tale, told in a curiously arresting 
metre: and on the whole, perhaps, the most haunt- 
ing ballad in a book full of haunting things. 


It scarcely needs to be said that the whole book 
is tinged by Mr. Hardy’s peculiar pessimism. To 
him here, as in “ Tess,” “ Crass Casualty ” is the Lord 
of the Universe. It is, as my readers know, a 
philosophy of life to which I will not subscribe: 
and so I content myself with saying that in this 
book, as in Mr. Hardy’s novels, it finds a thoroughly 
sincere and undoubtedly forcible expression. Some 
men's minds find law in the world, others are obliged 
to dwell on the casualties and scraps and wastage 
at the exp nse of which the divine order moves. 
We may lament that in our time the side of chance 
and casualty has enlisted so impressive a writer as 
Mr. Hardy. And we may deny that, in the end, his 
creed will weigh (let me say) against Mr. Meredith’s, 
who undoubtedly preaches no silly optimism, but 





who undoubtedly does find stern reason in the centre 
of this world’s workings. Yet it would be ill for 
our generation if the gloomier case were to go 
without its advocate ; and no one who values poetry 
can fail to yield admiration, if not assent, to the 
author of “ Heiress and Architect,” “Friends Be- 
yond,” “ Her Death and After,” “ Her Dilemma,” and 
““My Cicely.” Sometimes I think that, even when 
after-dinner speakers have finished cursing the 
literature of their day, it will be remembered be- 
cause it was brave. A.T.Q.C. 





REVIEWS. 


MR. SIDNEY LEE’S LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. 


A Lire or WitiiAM SHAKESPEARE. By Sidney Lee. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 


HE dictum that “the world knows nothing of its 
greatest men” is an over-statement; it is never- 
theless true that in the case of the very greatest it 
experiences much difficulty in the arrangement and 
attractive exposition of what it does know. Some- 
times, as in the case of Socrates, we know too little; 
sometimes, as in that of Goethe, the materials are too 
copious and various for satisfactory handling by a 
single mortal; sometimes, as in that of Napoleon, 
the theme is as yet too actual for impartiality ; some- 
times, as in that of Dante, the authenticity of much 
of the material is dubious. The case of Shakespeare 
is peculiar, information respecting the actual facts 
of his life is meagre, while the endeavour to interpret 
its inner significance is rather stuff for a library than 
for a treatise. The successful biographer must hit 
the mean between the aridity of mere narrative 
and the impertinence, in the strict etymological sense, 
of literary and psychological criticism. We can 
hardly imagine this difficult task more dexterously 
achieved than by Mr. Lee, who, without omitting 
any circumstance, however apparently unimportant, 
never fatigues with trivialities, and shows that he 
regards the spiritual history of the poet as far more 
essential, while at the same time never lapsing into 
the mere disquisition which, excellent in an essay, is 
misplaced in a biography. The labours of Halliwell 
on the one hand, and of Ulrici on the other, deserve 
cordial gratitude; a comparison, nevertheless, of the 
mere :e:theticism of the one and the mere antiquarian- 
ism of the other with Mr. Lee’s happy alliance of both 
methods will show with what soundness of judg- 
ment he has found and kept the middle way between 
the desert of matter-of-fact and the jungle of sub- 
jective criticism. If he has on the whole inclined 
rather to the historical than to the critical side of 
his subject, the great work of Professor Brandes 
will redress the balance, and will in its turn gain 
by being read along with Mr. Lee’s. 

It would be a grateful task to dwell atlength upon 
Mr. Lee’s prevailing sanity of treatment, and of 
the signal literary merit of a book which, though 
frequently dealing with objects of minute research, 
carries the reader along like a story-book. The 
attempt, however, would leave no room for even the 
briefest discussion of the one important point on 
which we differ from Mr. Lee. His book is icono- 
clastic as regards the Sonnets. He takes a much 
less serious view of them than is usual with commen- 
tators, doubts their earnestness and unity of senti- 
ment, minimises their autobiographical element, and, 
in particular, propounds an entirely new theory as 
to the identity of “the only begetter, Mr. W. H.” 
This person, without, as yet, any warrant from 
external testimony, he identifies with a certain 
William Hall, a stationer’s assistant and afterwards 
a printer, who may or may not have been an ally of 
Thorpe, the publisher of the Sonnets. He construes 
“ begetter” to mean “procurer,”’ and understands 
“that eternitie promised by our ever-living poet”’ to 
be, according to Thorpe’s pious aspiration, Hall’s 
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reward for helping him to the manuscript. But to 
whom did the poet make this promise? Clearly not 
to his publisher, but to his friend. It would have 
been ludicrous for Thorpe to have promised Hall in 
Shakespeare’s name what Shakespeare intended for 
Hall's betters ; and the notion that Hall could deserve 
“ eternitie,” either as the purloiner of the manuscript 
or as the intermediary between himself and the pos- 
sessor of it, cannot easily have entered Thorpe’s head. 
Nothing, to our apprehension, can be clearer than that, 
in addressing “Mr. W. H.,” Thorpe is addressing the 
person for whom the Sonnets were written; that 
there was only one such person; that his initials 
were, or admitted of transposition into, W. H.: and 
that “ begetter,” since it cannot in this place mean 
the author of the poems, must, in the secondary sense 
allowed by Murray’s Dictionary, denote the occasion 
of their existence, i.e. their subject, to whom Shake- 
speare undoubtedly made that promise of immor- 
tality which Thorpe is now about to redeem. 
Who, then, was this subject? The entire tenor 
of the Sonnets proclaims him a person of dis- 
tinction, whom it should not be impossible to 
identify. Since the investigations of Armitage 
Brown (1838), William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, 
has been the favourite candidate; but the initials 
might, by transposition, equally well denote Henry 
Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, who had received 
the dedication of “ Venus and Adonis” and “ Tarquin 
and Lucrece.” We cannot, with Mr. Lee, perceive any 
difficulty in identifying either of these noblemen 
with the “ Mr. W. H.” of the dedication on the mere 
ground of the omission of his title, the employment 
of which would have destroyed his incognito. We 
further find strong reason for the identification of 
one of these nobles with the “ Mr. W. H.” in Sonnet 
evii., entirely agreeing with Mr. Lee in interpreting 
the event referred to as Queen Elizabeth's death, 
and not merely some public or private trouble. <As 
this is disputed by such authorities as Professors 
Brandes and Dowden, Mr. Tyler, and Mr. Wyndham, 
it may be desirable to state our reasons somewhat 
fully. The poet’s words are :— 


The mortal moon hath her eclipse endured, 
And the sad augurs mock their own presage ; 
Incertainties now crown themselves assured, 
And peace proclaims olives of endless age. 


The moon is indubitably Elizabeth, the Cynthia 
of the strains of Raleigh and other poetical courtiers. 
That “eclipse” here, as in “Samson Agonistes,” 
denotes no merely temporary, but an irrecoverable 
obscuration, appears from the ominous epithet, 
“mortal.” The presages of the augurs are the 
doubts and fears of statesmen at the prospect of a 
disputed succession; the “incertainties” that so 
significantly “ crown themselves assured ” concerned 
the accession of James; and the “ olives of endless 
age” are a compliment to his pacific policy, which 
speedily brought about peace with Spain. The 
** mortal moon’s eclipse” is evidently regarded as an 
event fortunate for the person to whom the Sonnet 
is addressed; the suppression of Essex’s rebellion, 
which also the phrase has been thought to denote, 
ruined Southampton, and was of no service to Pem- 
broke. Both Pembroke and Southampton were in 
disgrace at the time of James’s accession; the 
welcome of “this most balmy time” which inspires 
the sonnet intimates Shakespeare’s joy at the 
deliverance of his friends, and also absolves him 
from the charge of ingratitude in failing to deplore 
the death of Elizabeth. 

The question whether the friend was Southamp- 
ton or Pembroke depends much upon the date we 
may assign tothe Sonnets. Mr. Lee, who, though he 
will not allow Southampton to have been the person 
intended in Thorpe’s dedication, thinks that many 
of the Sonnets were addressed to him, and considers 
that they were mostly written in 1594, a date which 
excludes Pembroke. Hallam ascribed them to 1601; 
Mr. Wyndham places the majority in 1599. Mr. Lee, 
in a most entertaining and erudite chapter, points 











out the epidemic of sonneteering which broke out 
over England about 1594, the purely conventional 
character of most of the compositions produced 
under its influence, and the probability that it did 
not fail to affect Shakespeare. This may be con- 
ceded, and is confirmed by Meres’s laudatory mention 
of “ his sugared sonnets among his private friends.” 
But is it likely that the sonnets which we possess 
are those intended by Meres? They are chiefly 
addressed to one and the same person. The sonnets 
in Meres’s mind seem to have been distributed 
among a plurality of friends; if so, they have failed 
toreachus. There is, at all events, one section of our 
sonnets about whose earnestness no question can be 
entertained—that in which the poet’s friend is ex- 
horted to marry. This is not a theme which a poet 
would choose for the sake of displaying his wit, and 
it suits Pembroke much better than Southampton. 
We do not know that Southampton required any 
such exhortation after the abortive proposal to wed 
him to Lord Burghley’s granddaughter in 1590, a 
date too early for the Sonnets. On the other hand, 
it is on record that Herbert was strongly and in- 
effectually urged to marry in 1597, and the solicita- 
tions probably continued for some time afterwards. 
In Sonnet civ., Shakespeare, writing in words too 
precise to pass as merely conventional, declares that 
he has been acquainted with his friend for three 
years. If the sonnet were addressed to Southampton 
in 1594 the acquaintance must have begun in 1591; 
but there is no vestige of it till 1593, when 
* Venus and Adonis” is dedicated to Southampton in 
language which Mr. Lee himself describes as cold in 
comparison with the dedication of “Tarquin and 
Lucrece”’ in the following year, and which hardly 
bespeaks two years of affectionate intimacy. We 
even venture to surmise that the date of this group 
of sonnets may be ascertained, and Herbert’s claim 
justified, by Sonnet xevii., where the poet complains 
of his friend’s absence in summer and autumn, a 
separation beginning, as would seem, near the confines 
of these seasons. We have no record of any absence 
of Southampton about 1594, but Pembroke actually 
did retire into the country in August, 1601, on account 
of the disgrace he had incurred at Court. Sonnet 
xcviii. mentions an absence in April, and April, 1601, 
was the very date of Pembroke’s imprisonment. Mr. 
Wyndham has ingeniously shown that theenigmatical 
line, “That heavy Saturn laughed and leaped with 
him,” may be explained by astronomical phenomena 
occurring in April, 1601. We may be sure that the 
order of the Sonnets is mainly chronological, and 
those adumbrating an estrangement between Shakes- 
peare and his friend came after the complaints of 
prolonged absence in 1601, thus, as Brandes and Mr. 
Tyler have forcibly pointed out, nearly synchronis- 
ing with the composition of the great pessimistic 
dramas, Hamlet, Measure for Measure, and Troilus 
and Cressida, 

The mention of Troilus and Cressida suggests a 
few remarks on the chronological order of Shakes- 
peare’s plays. We entirely concur with Mr. Lee in 
assigning the composition of Troilus to 1602-03, not- 
withstanding that it was published as a new unacted 
play in 1609, but should. explain the circumstances 
somewhat differently. Mr. Lee thinks that the 
statement was a simple falsehood, but we can scarcely 
believe that a publisher, however unprincipled, would 
have put forth anassertion whose groundlessness must 
have been notorious to all the theatre. going public. It 
seems to us more probable that the registration of 
the play in February, 1603, “as it is played by my 
Lord Chamberlain’s men,” was made in the anticipa- 
tion that it would be produced, but that some cause 
—perhaps the death of the Queen in the ensuing 
month—prevented the performance, and that it 
really was new to the public when printed in 1609. 
If so, this would tend to support a tradition which 
has hardly received due attention—the statement of 
the Rev. John Ward, Vicar of Stratford, in the 
seventeenth century, that after his settlement at 
Stratford Shakespeare regularly supplied the theatre 
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with two plays a year. Such local reminiscences, 
though frequently delusive, should never be cast 
aside without examination; and this one fits in well 
with a remarkable phenomenon—the extent to which 
Shakespeare in his latter years avails himself of 
other men’s work. We have Timon and Pericles 
partly recomposed from rude old plays; Troilus, 
if we are right, taken down from the shelf; 
Henry VIII, and, perhaps, The Two Noble Kinsmen, 
written in conjunction with Fletcher; Antony and 
Cleopatra and Coriolanus largely indebted to 
Plutarch; and, if belonging to this period, All's 
Well that Ends Well, a rifacimento of Love's Labour's 
Ion. Is not this exactly what might be expected 
in the case of one who had contracted to perform 
regularly a definite amount of work, which he some- 
times found burdensome? The evidence for the 
received dates of Othello and Macheth, though 
entitled to great respect, is not conclusive. If these 
could be placed a few years later we should have 
enough plays attributable to Shakespeare’s Stratford 
period to establish a dual annual production to the 
end of 1611, not including The Tempest, which, until 
the evidence which convinced Malone of its perform- 
ance in I1611 is accessible to ourselves, we must 
believe to have been written on occasion of the 
Princess Elizabeth's marriage at the beginning of 
1615. Malone's authority is high, but there were 
Shakespearian forgeries in his day asin ours. Even 
George Steevens has been recently detected in 
counterfeiting Shakespeare's signature (A thenwum, 
Nov. 12). 

Mr. Lee has performed a useful service in 
enumerating the Shakespearian forgeries hitherto 
brought to light, whose number is alarming. His 
appendices contain more valuable matter still—an 
excellent condensed bibliography; a catalogue of 
autographs, portraits and memorials; a luminous 
survey of the posthumous vicissitudes of Shake- 
speare’s reputation ; a contemptuous dismissal of the 
fantastic notion that Shakespeare's wood notes 
wild were warbled by Bacon; and an essay on the 
vogue of the sonnet in Elizabethan times, interesting 
and profitable in itself; though if, as we believe, 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets are subsequent to 1597, the 
year when, as Mr. Lee proves, sonneteering ceased 
to be fashionable, it demonstrates the converse of 
the proposition which it is designed to establish. 


R.. GARNETT. 


THE STORY OF NATIVE AND COLONIAL 
NEW ZEALAND. 
Tue Lone Warre Ciovp.—Ao Tra Roa. By William 
Pember Reeves, Agent-General in London for New 
Zealand, London: Horaee Marshall & Son. 


Tuis book gives a most careful, instructive, lucid, 
genial, and comprehensive account of New Zealand 
— geographical, economical, historical, colonial, 
political. The book—even irrespective of the special 
information it supplies, and its consequent service- 
ableness to all interested in the British Empire— 
is instructive and profitable reading in a general 
sense. The author expresses the apprehension that, 
habituated only to political disquisition and official 
correspondence, his English may not be equal to the 
task he has undertaken. His appreciation of the 
seriousness of the task is justified, but his appre- 
hension happily falsified. The style of the narrative 
does not fall short of the value of its material. The 
narrative of the discovery of the land and of the 
early whaling life off and by its shores is racy with 
the spice of adventure, half-heroic, half-ruffian. Nor 
is the tale of the inter-tribal Maori wars without 
its redeeming features of savage heroism and pathos. 
Three hundred Maoris, foodless, waterless, already 
three days bombarded and five times assaulted, 
were by flag of truce invited to honourable 
surrender. “ Enough; we fight right on for ever,” 
was their answer. “ Then let the women come out.” 
“The women will fight as we.” And the three hun- 
dred Spartans held by their word. The appreciation 





of the mutually-jarring factors of settlers, Maoris, 
and Colonial Office, at the unhappy outset of the 
colonial history, is marked by more than common 
comprehensiveness and impartiality of judgment. 
The language of the book is clear, firm, pithy, 
literary, yet fresh, sustained throughout at an equal 
level of efficiency. 

New Zealand is tke New Arcadia, a land 
singularly blessed by nature. Two long twin 
islands (and a third, little “ Stewart Island,” to boot), 
at a thirteen-mile interval from each other, set all by 
themselves in the wide blue, 1,300 miles from their 
nearest neighbour, the Australian continent, they 
both enjoy the healthful, equalising influences of 
the sea—no spot of land more than seventy-five 
miles from the environing ocean. In structure, the 
two islands are much alike. They both run length- 
wise from north to south. Each is traversed by a 
mountain-chain running north-east and south-west, 
dividing each alike into a distinct eastern and 
western side. North Island culminates in majestic 
cones over 9,000 feet high. The backbone of South 
Island, the larger of the twins, is a more continuous 
and lofty mountain-chain, reaching its apex in Mount 
Cook, 12,349 feet. In both, the great rainfall is on 
the west side, which, among the rainiest parts of the 
empire, shows an overgrown tropic vegetation of 
massive forest, deep jungle, giant thicket, all tangled 
with climbing ferns, lichens, air-plants, orchids. The 
east side, contrariwise, displays open, grassy, and 
comparatively treeless downs, dales, and plains. 
North Island is deeply indented by the sea, and 
abounds in excellent harbours. South Island is also 
well scooped out into bays at its north-east and 
south-west faces, and in its two peninsulas offers 
commodious ports. Both are alike well watered; 
the waters including hot lakes and pools, abundant 
waterfalls, geysers, solfataras, fumaroles. The 100 
miles of coast between Mokau and Platea is 
trenched by no fewer than eighty-five streams. The 
soil of both islands is remarkably fertile, and both 
enjoy a climate as healthful and delightful as the 
world can show. Sunshine in plenty is tempered by 
ever-blowing breezes, cool with the coolness of the 
vast expanse of ocean they have swept. Cattle and 
horses lie out unsheltered in the mild open all the 
year round, and even in the cooler south dairy cows 
need housing at night for only a few months. 

More, too, than other aborigines, the Maoris are 
a “ happy blood,” likeable and estimable to colonists. 
Hailing, some 500 years ago, it is conjectured, 
from Eastern Polynesia, the Maoris are a tall, 
athletic, well-built, and handsome race. In com- 
plexion they range from maize to dusky olive; in 
some samples they are fair as the French. In the 
better specimens their features are of classic cut, 
though the nose is in general wide and the mouth 
sensuous. They are remarkably brave, warlike, and 
vengeful, yet truly good-natured and gay. Ignorant 
of metals and pottery, of wool, cotton, silk, and 
linen, withont beast of burden, and with almost no 
leather, the Maoris yet built, carved, wove, and dyed 
with considerable art. They practised husbandry, 
digging the fields with wooden spades. Above all, 
they were fearless and skilful sailors. They fished 
with nets half a mile long, constructed eel-weirs, 
used lines of native flax fibre, fish-hooks of bone, or 
of tough crooked wood barbed with human bone; 
they had skewers, needles, and flutes of the human 
skeleton. With wooden spears, thirty feet long, 
they knew how, through the almost impassable 
tangle of forest, to approach and spear wild parrot 
and pigeon. Ignorant of bow and arrow, the Maoris 
yet knew the sling, and in their wars would hurl 
from it red-hot stones over the palisades of their 
villages among the enemy. Their houses and canoes 
of one hundred paddles were well built, and adorned 
with fine dyed patterns and carvings. Their tattoo- 
ing is well known. According to Maori law, the 
land was the property neither of the arikis (chiefs) 
nor of the rangatiras (gentry). Every man, woman, 
and child had an interest in the land. The territory 
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was held in common, but products and usufructs 
were individual property. Each tribe, mostly each 
village, was self-contained, doing all its own garden- 
ing, building, carpentry, fowling, and fishing. There 
was no trade, no buying and selling; but the people 
inland and the people on the coasts might make an 
exchange of gifts, regulated by strict etiquette. No 
family or able-bodied individual needed lack food or 
shelter ; the hospitality of his fellows was frankly 
open to the humblest. Wayfarers were supplied 
with the best, and with the hosts it was a point of 
delicacy not to see their guests eating. Free of 
sibilants, but rich in guttural and chest notes, the 
Maori language is musical and sonorous, and in their 
councils the chiefs know how to wield the tongue 
with art and eloquence. Metaphors, such as hoar- 
frost (vanishing with sunrise) for ephemeral fame ; 
a fountain without water for rank without power ; 
a rushing stream for the iorrent of fate; dead leaves 
for years gone by, indicate a poetic sensibility. 
Some Maoris speak “excellent” and _ eloquent 
English. This poetry of speech may be coupled with 
a peculiar chivalry which prompted enemies to give 
each other due warning of attack and to supply 
with provisions a starving garrison they were 
attacking. A certain refinement of nature is also 
betokened by Maori fondness for picturesque sites, 
shady shrubs and forest flowers about their houses. 
Without the art of writing, the Maoris yet preserved 
a great body of traditional songs, chants, genealogies, 
tribal histories, fables, fairy tales, and romantic 
stories, showing a power of cultivated memory 
wonderful to nations that prefer to write their 
records on dead books instead of living tablets of 
flesh. As they themselves sadly recognise, the 
Maoris are dying out: they were 100,000 to 150,000 
before the arrival of the whites; they are now 
dwindled to 37,000. 

The story of Colonial New Zealand occupies the 
second and larger half of the book. At this time of 
day it is strange to read of the aversion of the British 
official mind of that time to the adoption of New 
Zealand and further extension of empire. To a 
deputation urging annexation and settlement, the 
Duke of Wellington, speaking the normal official 
sense, observed that, even supposing New Zealand 
as valuable as the deputation made out, Great 
Britain had already colonies enough. The early ex- 
perience of the settlement was very trying. The 
Mother-country grudged the distant colony the 
smallest portion of dowry and protection. Her 
first resident there she paid a salary of £300 a year. 
The first governor was an invalid, left without 
resources and subject to orders from officials at 
home quite ignorant of the situation. The second, 
Fitzroy’s administration, was a singularly felicitous 
exemplification of wrong-headedness, bungling, and 
mischief-making. The colony's happy history dates 
from the arrival, 1845, of good Governor Grey. It 
is another instance of the capital value of a head. 

A critical bibliography closes this book, which it 
is a patriotic duty to commend to all English 
citizens at home and abroad. 

Numerous illustrations adorn the book and en- 
hance the value of its letterpress. 





THE THOUGHTS OF A COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN. 


PAGES FROM A PRIVATE Diary. London: Smith, Elder 


& Co. 


Tuis is the kind of book to which all good men may 
honestly wish success. In these loud-sounding days 
it is pleasant to overhear a still, small voice murmur- 
ing, “A cold in the head has confined me to the 
house for two days; these days indoors ought to be 
so profitable, but are so useless. What could one 
not read if only one’s eyes and spirits would permit 
one to read at all? I have found it impossible to 
do anything more intellectual than paste book-plates 
into recent purchases and sort through letters.” 











In our opinion this is downright pleasant reading. 


Why curl the lip? “Sludge is of all importance to 
himself.” We, too, have been confined to the house 
with a cold in the head, and after solemnly dedicat- 
ing the day to our long-delayed “History of the 
Non-Jurors considered in relation to the Oxford 
Movement,” have spent it placidly enough in pasting 
book-plates into recent purchases. As for sorting 
letters, we have none to sort. We do not collect 
letters. We burn them. 

This diarist lives in the country, as diarists are 
apt to do. One of the pleasantest books in the 
library is called, “ Extracts from the Diary of a 
Lover of Literature,” a thin quarto published in 
1810. Its author was a Mr. Green, of Ipswich. It 
is perfectly delightful, full as it is of books and 
reading and records of country talks concerning the 
same. It is a snug book for the fireside, and one 
that makes you glad you are fond of books yourself. 
This is a pleasant feeling, for a good deal of the 
literary criticism of the day wears so swaggering an 
air, is so noisy and vulgar as almost to make you 
wish you had never learnt to read, but had always 
lived an out-door life. But a page or two of Mr. 
Green’s diary banishes these megrims. There are 
two diaries we have long possessed, and yet, for 
truth will out, have never read, though always 
meaning to ao so; the one is Mrs. Jameson’s “ Diary 
of an Ennuyés,” and the other Mr. Mathew’s “ Diary 
of an Invalid.” Small books both of them. How 
comes it they remain unread ? 

This present diarist is a Berksbire man, and talks 
familiarly of the poet Pye, who represented that 
county in Parliament; he likewise deplores the 
ravages of the harvest-bug. He well may! His 
specific is oil of cajeput, but he admits its success is 
indifferent. White of Selborne influences most 
country diarists, and leads them to make entries 
about house-martins, swallows, and nightingales; 
but few of them can maintain, as White was able to 
do, a genuine, unaffected, and exclusive interest in 
the comings and goings of these little creatures. 
What your countryman really likes is the talk of 
the town. Berkshire is, no doubt, not far from Fleet 
Street, but we own to be a little surprised to note in 
this diary frequent allusions to the daily press. To 
record in a diary what is said in a newspaper strikes 
usasodd. This diarist reads the S/andard for style 
and the Chronicle for fun :— 


I am sorry to see the Standard, for whose criticism of life I 

have great respect, laying it down to-day as a truth of experience 
that a person who has suffered great sorrows is braced by them 
to bear little worries. A man who has known what it is to lose 
a wife is not likely to worry over the loss of a portmanteau; and 
one who has had to go without food for a couple of days will 
keep his temper though the soup be cold or the joint burnt to a 
cinder. 
The diarist does not agree with his oracle, whose 
utterance was hardly worth quoting. Indeed, if 
people take to quoting from leading articles, how 
are the quotations ever to be verified, and who will 
be at the pains of verifying them? There is one 
quotation the diarist makes we wish he had verified. 
It is FitzGerald’s quotation from Wesley about the 
gentleman of large fortune who exclaimed, when the 
fire smoked, “‘Oh! Mr. Wesley, these are crosses I 
meet with every day.” The diarist says it is in 
Wesley’s journal. So it may be; but we have 
never met it there. Mr. Aldis Wright gives no 
reference in his edition of FitzGerald’s letters. It 
is a small matter, but more interesting than the 
Standard's criticism of life. 

The diary abounds in good stories about country 
folk. How colossal was the imagery employed by 
the rustic who was so pleased with the mixture of 
sun and shower as to declare that he could not have 
managed it better himself had he held the sun in one 
hand and a watering-pot in the other. It reminds 
one of Heine’s picking his teeth with the spire of 
Strasburg Cathedral. The weak point is the 
watering-pot; it is hardly an equipoiss to the sun. 
Yet why quibble? The man who said it had 
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something of Shakespeare in him. Here is another 
country story :— 


A lady sends me an amusing anecdote of a friend who 
bewailed to her the loss of a somewhat ill-bred but extremely 
wealthy neighbour, who had been very liberal in his help to her 
country charities. ‘‘ Mr. X. is dead,” said she. “He was so 
good, and kind, and helpful to me in all sorts of ways: he was 
so vulgar, poor, dear fellow, we could not know him in London, 
but we shall meet in heaven.” 


This sort of story forces on one the reflection that, 
if one ever had to live in the country, it would be 
best to wear corduroys and live in one of the new 
sanitary cottages we hear so much about. There is 
much humour in the following :— 


I remember such a one expatiating to me upon the titles of 
Scott's novels, and saying of “ Peveril of the Peak”: ‘ Now, 
I call that a perfect name for a romantic novel; no one could 
hear it without being bitten with an instant desire to know all 


about Peveril ”’—and he rhapsodised for several minutes on all 
that the name sugyested to him—hair-breadth escapes, con- 
spirators in gloomy caverns, ete. ete. “Tell me the story,” I 
said, “for I am ashamed to say I have never read it.” ** Nor 


have I,” said my friend. 


These sudden relapses into truth are always 
amusing. We remember years ago hearing a 
fervent Gladstonian M.P., who had been returned to 
the House by the comparatively slender majority of 
two, disputing with great heat the thesis that his 
hero’s popularity had in any way declined. “I tell 
you,” he asseverated with almost terrific emphasis, 
“were I to resign my seat to-morrow and seek 
again the suffrages of my constituents, I should be 
triumphantly returned, and by twice my former 
majority.” “By the way,” said a wag, “ what was 
your majority?’ The M.P.’s face was for a moment 
a study, but laughter restored its harmony. After 
all, there is nothing like the truth. 

The diarist has some stories about children. One 
is of a little girl who, being taken to church on a 
weekday because she had been naughty, “ showed 
no sign of contrition or rebellion till the Creed, when 
she curtsied elaborately and ostentatiously at the 
name of—Pontius Pilate. Commend us to the 
country for horrors. To an unsophisticated towns- 
man who rarely goes to church Sunday or weekday 
this story gives the shudders. This diarist pleasantly 
maintains a dim enlouwrage of his own. There is a 
wife, Sophia, a daughter, Eugenia, a squire called 
Tom, and a vicar, to whom all the references are 
sufficiently acidulated. In the country, we suppose, 
clergymen do abound and are a little trying. Living, 
as we do, in a great city, we know but one cleric, 
and he is perfectly delightful; but, then, how rarely 
we see him! The advantage of living in the 
country appears to be that you can entertain your 
own opinions on purely literary matters (though on 
no others) without the risk of eccentricity. Thus 
this diarist is able to regret that FitzGerald should 
have “sacrificed so exquisite a literary gift to 
republishing such antique pessimism” as Omar 
Khayyiim’s. It would be difficult to say this in 
town. 

The diarist is a book-hunter, but being likewise 
a gentleman he does not boast of his bonnes fortunes ; 
only an occasional hint reveals to us his treasures. 
He unblushingly rejoices at Mr. Saintsbury’s removal 
from Reading to Edinburgh, for, in consequence, says 
he, “ there is a little more chance of picking up at 
Reading some unconsidered trifles.” He seems, how- 
ever, uneasy lest he should be iocking up too much 
of his fortune in this way. This tiresome thought 
will, we know, intrude itself. The diarist notes as 
follows :— 


Middle-aged men like myself are often haunted by the notion 
that in some factitious way they can raise the value of the 
libraries they leave behind them. The most childlike method I 
ever heard of was that of my neighbour at , Who wrote 
across the title-page of every volume, “This is a searce and 
valuable work.” But his device did not take in the local trades- 
men who assisted at the auction. If a man is a poet ora painter, 
and is sure of dying before his boom is over, let him write his 
name on every book. Else the “ eftest way” is to buy a book- 
plate of Mr. Sherbrook. : , 








Our method—harmless but not wholly without 
cunning—is, whenever we see in a _ second-hand 
catalogue a very highly priced copy of a book we 
possess, to cut the reference out and paste it in 
ours; it may well be a greatly inferior copy. 
We thus preserve the tradition. We must here 
stop, but not until we have heartily recommended 
these ‘‘ Pages from a Private Diary” to all who love 
to be regaled by a good book. 


EDWARD THRING. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF Epwarp THRING, HEADMASTER OF 
UppincHam Scuoor. By George R. Parkin, C.M.G. 
London: Maemillan & Co. 

“Tue Hero Schoolmaster”!—such, his biographer 
tells us, is Thring’s title of honour amongst the 
Chief Teachers in far-off Australasia: and if, as 
Homer sang three thousand years ago, as Carlyle 
shrieks to-day, the hero is the sjuifeos avnp, the 
man whose life-work and whose character bear 
a stamp of nobleness apart from and above the 
range of those around him, then all who knew 
Thring and Uppingham, all who read this vivid and 
deeply moving interpretation of his career, will hail 
the appellation as deserved. From it he would 
himself have shrunk—“let no Latin or English 
humbug,” he said, “be written over my bones” ; 
to the shame of those in power he received no public 
recognition in his lifetime; in death he desired, 
not that his name should live, but that the seed 
he sowed for six and thirty years should germinate 
and grow and fructify. His biographer has caught 
his spirit; the personal note throughout is involun- 
tary and incidental, reverence for the teacher stands 
secondary to elucidation of the principles on which 
his work and aims were based. Yet the two are 
happily inseparable, and the history of the school he 
founded reveals at every stage the inner working of its 
creator's life and character; his strength and weak- 
ness, antagonisms and affections, beliefs, struggles, 
conquests. 

Of an affluent and ancient Somersetshire family, 
he inherited from his father an unbending despotic 
temper, from his mother an almost childlike tender- 
ness of humility and sympathy—“ an obstinacy,” he 
says of himself, “ which can face anything, with a 
sensitiveness which can face nothing ’’—and in his 
life-course, now gladiatorial, now paternal, both 
faculties found their scope. He was sent to a 
hateful private school, thence as a colleger to Eton: 
he endured the abominations of Long Chamber, the 
waste of classwork-teaching which gave to a single 
master nearly a hundred boys, the coarseness, idle- 
ness, wretchedness, amid which the pupils of the 
finest foundation in the world “starved their way 
tothe University.” Something he learned by private 
study in the lodgings permitted though not recog- 
nised where collegers chose to pay for them; rose to 
be captain of the school; played his part in the 
Montem soon afterwards abolished, receiving in 
“Salt” £1,269, of which more than £700 was squan- 
dered in traditional extravagance. At King’s he 
read with all his might, gained the Porson prize; 
would have been first classic, his tutor thought, had 
the King’s men in those days entered for the Tripos 
examination. He went through the moral fermenta- 
tion, the “searching of heart,” which in under- 
graduate years or a little later exercises most 
thoughtful lads, ecrystallising in his case into the 
pregnant dictum, half prayer half maxim, “ Work 
till the end of my life and life till the end of my 
work.” He gained educational experience as Eton 
Poser, as Examiner in the Classical Tripos and at 
Rugby; became a curate in Gloucester under a vicar 
of exceptional power, to whose influence he ever 
ascribed his own passionate religious convictions ; 
broke down from overwork: travelled on the 
Continent; wooed and won his wife; applied 
for and was elected to the vacant mastership 
of Uppingham. 
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Uppingham was a little Midland market town 
with monotonous surroundings and a sleepy agri- 
cultural population. It possessed an antiquated 
master’s house and schoolroom, an income of £150,and 
twenty-five scholars ; the whole governed absolutely 
bya council of neighbouring noblemen, gentlemen,and 
clergy. On this bare foundation Thring set himself 
to build, not with the vulgar aim of winning through 
a big school consequence and fortune to himself, 
but in the belief that no school in England was 
founded hitherto on principles educationally sound, 
and that his mission was to supply the want. Two 
great truths he had thought out and intended to 
apply—the one, that individual attention must be 
given to every boy, the other that proper scholastic 
machinery must at any sacrifice be devised. It was 
held and asserted then that only large boarding- 
houses, overcrowded classrooms, economy in ap- 
paratus, could provide adequate payment for able 
men. He would set himself to prove the contrary: 
would form a school in which barrack life should be 
unknown; no master’s house containing more than 
thirty boys, no school-class holding more than five- 
and-twenty. Nor should the school itself be over- 
grown, since a headmaster remains headmaster only 
so long as he knows well and personally every boy. 
Eleven houses with thirty boys in each should be his 
maximum; less than this would impair efficiency by 
compelling imperfect class gradation and by limiting 
the spring which numbers give to outdoor training. 
Equally rigid were his views as to machinery. Every 
boy should have a separate cubicle and study, to 
secure some element of private life; structure should 
come in aid of, vary and ennoble, teaching; a school 
chapel and a highly decorated schoolroom, a music- 
hall, gymnasium, workshops, besides cricket grounds, 
swimming baths, gardens, were necessary for col- 
lective treatment. “The Almighty wall,” was his 
favourite phrase, is a final arbiter of schools. Tothe 
minds of most successful masters school enlargement 
has suggested itself bit by bit, as numbers multiply 
and money tumbles in. Thring had thought out the 
Uppingham of to-day before a brick was placed or a 
boarder entered : thought it out on a definite prin- 
ciple, and with an absorbing conviction, never absent 
from his mind in all the successes and the troubles of 
the thirty-four years to come, that education, as 
he conceived it, was a work of God, carried out 
under His eye and certain of His providential help. 
He began by appointing three first-rate masters, with 
permission to take boarders, and with salaries 
amounting to £700 a year besides, guaranteed by 
himself. One of these turned out ill, brought every- 
thing to the brink of ruin, nearly emptied the 
school, and involved him in a heavy debt which 
weighed him down for years. Others caught their 
head’s enthusiasm, threw capital into the school, 
built superior houses which soon were filled, turned 
the ebbing tide. With help from them and from 
outside friends a noble chapel was put up, a school- 
room later on; a fright from fever begat a hospital, 
cricket-fields were enlarged from time to time, 
Thring and his masters playing with the boys, 
though he looked jealously on and curbed the 
worship of athletics; garden plots were allotted at 
a small rental to the horticulturally-minded, for 
other naturalists an aviary was constructed, work- 
shops with skilled instructors were fitted up for 
carpentry and metalwork. In three novelties Upping- 
ham showed the way to all England. The first 
gymnasium possessed by any school was opened in 
1859. Secondly, music became part of the school 
work, with a staff of high-salaried, able masters, 
the subject compulsory on all, and the best music 
taught. An attempt had been made at Winchester 
by Charles Wordsworth ten years earlier to intro- 
duce Hullah singing into the school, and had failed ; 
but such an experiment as Thrirg’s on such a scale 
had never been tried before. It excited wide atten- 
tion; we hear of Hiller, Sterndale Bennett, Villiers 
Stanford, Joachim, Korleck, frequently visiting the 
school and taking part in the concerts. Himself 








destitute of ear and with no knowledge of music, 
Thring perceived its refining influence, its appeal to 
the feeling and imagination rather than to the 
intellect, its value therefore as interesting and 
stimulating boys not specially open to intellectual 


ambition. Lastly, elocution found a place in the 
curriculum, not in casual preparation for a speech- 
day, but by a three days’ annual visit from D'Orsey, 
the King’s College Lecturer, by reading prizes, and 
by regular school practice throughout the year. 
Twelve years had passed since Thring began. 
He had buildings to his mind, with the maximum 
number of houses which he thought desirable; and 
in October, 1868, the school was full. But to this 
splendid record there was a dark and painful side of 
perplexity, disappointment, conflict. Heaviest load 
of all was the debt which hourly weighed upon him, 
amounting in guarantees and outlay to £3,600. Into 
his Diary, begun in 1859, he pours his joys and 
sorrows with a minute confession, priceless to the 
student at once of a great creation’s growth and of 
its artificer’s inmost experiences. With no private 
fortune, he had pledged his personal security for all 
sums advanced, from his father’s estate, from rela- 
tions, from bankers: frequent demands for repay- 
ment, with consequent necessity for fresh loans, 
continually harassed him; “utterly crippled and 
ever pained,” “ tortured in the burning net of debt,” 
the periodical advent of his bank book affected him 
with a prostrating grip of physical disorder and 
illness, succeeded always as it passed away by 
eagerness for renewed activity. For many years he 
looked on bed as his one baven of forgetfulness and 
ease; “He giveth His beloved sleep” was to him 
a literal not a figurative dispensation of blessing. 
A second source of trouble was conflict with his 
masters. Were it possible in wartime for brigadiers 
and generals to combine against their chief no vic- 
tory would ever be announced; in a school it is 
possible, and, as Hamlet says, it is common. “The 
boys are the lightest part of it,’ said the dis- 
tinguished headmaster of one amongst our greatest 
public schools; “ the weariness of the task lies in man- 
aging the thirty masters.” At Uppingham were men 
of high aims and loyal instincts; but Thring saw 
what they could not see, saw vividly what they saw 
dimly ; worked on ideals vital to ultimate success, 
yet sometimes vexatious in their immediate applica- 
tion; was an autocrat by temperament and on prin- 
ciple, too impatient often to temper his despotism 
by sweet reasonableness and adroit conciliation ; 
above all, stood alone, while his colleagues daily 
exchanged criticism, nursed discontent, framed agita- 
tion. Without the self-sacrificing support of not a 
few amongst them the school could not have been 
created. The names of Hodgkinson, Baverstock, 
Witts, Earle, Skrine, and others are enshrined in 
Uppingham memory; but the diary bewails from time 
to time their “ daily carping,” “ vigorous co-operation 
weakened by success,” “the whole body of older 
masters set resolutely against my government.” As 
years went on they discerned his wisdom and bowed 
beneath his sceptre, joined his protest against the 
increase of numbers, a point on which, with a view 
to enlarged incomes, they had endeavoured previously 
to overrule him, until at last he is able to report, 
“One moves amongst them secure and at ease, and 
not on the watch for the next plotor stab.” He had 
conquered, won, annexed them; but at the cost of 
perennial friction which, coming upon other cares, 
would to most men have been intolerable. Thirdly, 
he had all along to fight his governors. They opposed 
all his efforts, announced publicly their repugnance 
to the school increase, long refused subsidy to school- 
room or chapel, in five years never visited the 
architectural improvements of which all educated 
England was aware, even in the year before his death 
declined to raise his income out of the endowment in 
their hands. One friend he had amongst them from 
the first, two powerful and loyal friends after their 
reconstruction under the Endowed Schools Act; but 
from beginning to end he worked under the certainty 
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that this body of local magnates, irresponsible, 
unfamiliar with education, and aliways on the spot, 
could and would thrust clumsy hands into his heart- 
strings, their inscience overruling his experience, 
their parochial intelligences hampering his large, 
well-reasoned plans, 

But if the diary records his agonies, it records his 
encouragements as well. University successes with- 
out end gild the reputation of the school; incidents 
reach his ear of a sort he far more valued—testi- 
monies borne by former pupils in their own hour of 
conflict and victory to the moral stableness of foun- 
dations laid at school; facts emerging from school 
life show the working of the leaven he had infused ; 
donations come from strangers, such as Mr. Glad- 
stone and Sir Thomas Acland, testifying admiration 
of his work; his stern old father, long distrustful, 
yields approval and advances capital ; parents muster 
at a crisis to show confidence and offer help; there 
come to him, as to all impressible religious men, 
bursts of spiritual comfort before which all troubles 
melt away. So twelve years pass: the numbers are 
complete in long advance, the debt begins to 
diminish, the ideal seems to be realised, something of 
an “Is not this great Babylon that I have builded,” 
peeps out between the diary lines—and the Nebu- 
chadnezzar reminder comes. Fever breaks out in the 
houses, the school is sent home a fortnight before 
the holidays, reassembles with fresh drinking wells 
and cleansed drains. But the town was a nursery of 
pestilence, its sewers foul, its local Board supine. 
Typhoid again appeared ; the scare spread among the 
parents ; the school began to melt away ; in a week it 
would have ceased to be. Thring seized upon a 
healthy watering-place in Wales, secured all the 
hotels, lodging houses, cottages, took up boys and 
s‘aff, and planted them for a year at Borth, until 
Government interference should have compelled the 
thorough resanitation of the town. Never in school 
annals has occurred an episode so romantic, con- 
trived and dominated by generalship so complete. As 
we read the extemporisation of ways and means in 
the strange unfitted quarters, the miracles of inge- 
nuity, prevision, conversion of hindrances into helps, 
administration of commissariats, reconstruction of 
school routine and discipline, all swayed by the 
single brain, matured in a fierce race against time, 
hampered by interferences from the pusillanimous 
government at home—we feel that no great military 
operation, no, not the Sirdar’s march to Khartoum, 
displayed finer qualities of cool and delicate and gal- 
lant organisation. 

The migration came to an end; the regenerated 
town welcomed back the school, bound henceforth in 
heart and hand to the man it had disfavoured and 
opposed. For ten more years his work went on; he 
fought and subjugated the Endowed Schools Com- 
mission ; created the Headmasters’ Conferences, now 
so important and expanded, commencing in 1869 
with thirteen masters round a table in his house; 
welcomed to Uppingham in 1887 the annual meeting 
of High School Headmistresses; established an East 
End mission, the first of its kind, under an old pupil, 
taking the senior boys to visit it from year to year. 
As the end draws on the diary takes a softer tone. 
“It is many years since I felt so happy. God is 
bringing His work to a happy end for me and mine; 
there is peace with the trustees, peace with the 
masters, peace with the bishop, peace with the 
town. Lord, thou wilt let thy servant depart in 
peace.” His death fulfilled his early college aspira- 
tion: “ Work till the end of life.” While reading 
the Communion Service in chapel he was seized with 
pain, signed to the chaplain to continue, walked out 
between the rows of kneeling boys, who were never 
to see him again alive. “To his fellow-teachers 
throughout the civilised world” Mr. Parkin dedicates 
this record of a noble life; to them, and not to them 
alone, it will reveal the heights attainable and the 
conquests open to the alliance of aclear purpose and 
a resolute will, cemented by the quickening distil- 
ment of habitual religious feeling. 





A LOST OPPORTUNITY. 


Witp ANIMALS IN CAPTIVITY: BEING AN ACCOUNT OF 
Hasits, Foop, MANAGEMENT, AND TREATMENT OF 
THE BEASTS AND Brrps at THE “ Zoo.” With reminis- 
cences and anecdotes by A. D. Bartlett, late Superintendent. 
Compiled and edited by Edward Bartlett, F.Z.S., late 
Curator of the Maidstone Museum, and of the Sarawak 
Museum, ete. etc. With Illustrations. London: Chap- 
man & Hall. 


THE late Mr. Abraham Dee Bartlett, who ruled the 
great menagerie of the Zoological Society, in the 
Regent's Park Gardens, for nearly forty years, was 
a well-known personality whose unfailing kindness 
and courtesy won him troops of friends. He was 
brought into contact with most of the naturalists 
in the kingdom, and with very many on the Con- 
tinent andin America. In an obituary notice in The 
Ibis for 1897, one of the editors, who is also the 
Secretary of the Zoological Society, thus wrote of 
him: “In his practical knowledge of living animals, 
and the best method of treating them in confine- 
ment, Bartlett was perhaps unrivalled. No one 
knew better than he whether an animal was sound 
or sick, or was a more accurate judge of its value 
when offered for sale.” The whole subject is full of 
interest, for everyone knows the Zoo, and nearly 
everyone takes pleasure in stories about wild animals. 
The compiler and editor has allowed about eighteen 
months to elapse between the death of his father 
and the publication of his volume, so that people 
naturally expected an interesting and valuable book. 
That expectation is disappointed. As a record of 
the life-work of an excellent practical naturalist the 
book has no value. Two factors contribute to this 
result. The late Mr. Bartlett’s literary remains 
were of the scantiest possible kind; and it must be 
said, without the slightest disrespect to his memory, 
that composition was not his strong point. More- 
over, his busy life afforded him little time to pen 
notes that might have been of service to others, 
The few he did make might, however, have been 
utilised and supplemented by anyone with the 
necessary knowledge, as may be gathered from a 
perusal of those which have been printed. They 
occupy little more than two pages, and deal with a 
period of nearly forty years (1812-51). The other 
factor is the lack of literary skill on the part of the 
editor, who seems to have printed whatever came 
to hand just as it stood, often without dates, and 
with no attempt to make a connected and in- 
teresting story of his father’s experiences. This 
want of care is shown by the fact that in a re- 
printed article, apparently contributed to some popu- 
lar periodical, he reproduces the following passage : 


No lizard possesses poisonous teeth or glands, although it is 
a common belief among the natives of the countries inhabited by 
them that they do, 


without one word of explanation. It was, of 
course, written before Sir John Lubbock had pre- 
sented to the Gardens the first heloderm (one of the 
two poisonous lizards) received by the Society, and 
Sir Joseph Fayrer and Mr. Boulenger had written on 
the subject of its venomous bite. And objection 
must be taken to the editor's grouping of the 
bustard with the ostriches and cassowaries (pp. 
277-82). Inthe list of Mr. Bartlett's scientific papers 
(fifty-seven in number) in the “ Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society”’ it may be doubted if a single 
one is given correctly ; and in one case, the last, the 
reference is to a meeting held on May 18th, 1897. 
Now Mr. Bartlett died on May 7th. 

One regrets to have to state plainly that this 
book is a thing of “shreds and patches.” A few 
anecdotes, of no great interest; reprinted letters 
from The Ibis, The Field, Land and Water, and other 
publications ; some short papers from the “ Proceed- 
ings of the Zoological Society”; extracts from 
Frank Buckland’s writings and from his “ Life” by 
his brother-in-law, George Bompas, who is variously 
quoted as Bumpus (p. 76, note) and G. Bompas Eyre 
(p. 115), an inadequate paper by the editor on the 
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gorilla, in which no mention is made of the first 
specimen brought to this country, though its por- 
trait, by Wolf, hangs in the meeting room of the 
Zoological Society, of the last specimen in the 
Zoological Gardens (1896), or of the young one 
imported a few months ago; and some notes, also 
inadequate, on the feeding and treatment of animals 
in captivity by Mr. Bartlett—make up the total. 
These last it was somewhat unwise to give; for, 
coupled with the pretentious title-page, they dis- 
tinctly challenge comparison with the Babu Ram 
Bramha Siny:il’s “ Handbook on the Management of 
Animals in Captivity in Lower Bengal,” to which 
they are as decidedly inferior as the lighter portions 
of the book are to Cornish’s “ Life at the Zoo.” This 
by no means implies that the Babu, who is the 
Superintendent of the Calcutta Gardens, has wider 
experience or greater knowledge than had the late 
Mr. Bartlett, but only expresses the reviewer's 
opinion that the latter’s short notes were written 
for private use, without any view to publication, 
in which case they are sufficiently ample. There is 
a good portrait of Mr. Bartlett on p. 21; but the 
frontispiece does him scant justice, and Mr. Elwes’ 
drawings represent him as unduly tall. 

The pity of it all is that the book might have 
been so good. Of material there could have been no 
jack. A skilful writer, with adequate knowledge, 
would have set forth in orderly fashion the chief 
facts of Mr. Bartlett’s life; his services to the Queen 
and other members of the Royal Family with respect 
to their pets and private menageries; his reception 
of foreign potentates and other distinguished per- 
sonages at the Gardens; his intercourse with men of 
science and practical naturalists. Then we should 
have had a chapter on the collecting of wild animals 
in foreign countries, with some account of officers of 
the Society who have been sent out to bring collec- 
tions home. Another chapter would have treated of 
the purchase of wild animals from dealers or from 
persons who have brought them home, and the diffi- 
culties of getting them safely housed. Here we 
should have had an account of the ingenuity dis- 
played by Mr. Bartlett in bringing “ Daisy,” the 
giraffe now in the Gardens, from Southampton to 
London; of Mr. Clarence Bartlett’s experiences in 
the transport of the Queen’s ostrich and the 
gorilla; and of Mr. Thomson’s skill in devising 
expedients for the safe carriage of Mr. Rothschild’s 
giant tortoises from Marseilles and Plymouth. Then 
we should have had interesting details as to im- 
proved methods of keeping and feeding animals— 
evident to all who remember the old reptile-house. 
During Mr. Bartlett’s tenure of office the whole aspect 
of the gardens was changed for the better; new 
buildings were erected, and many of the old ones 
were reconstructed and improved. The story of the 
new houses, many of which were planned by Mr. 
Clarence Bartlett, the present superintendent, with 
that of their inmates, would have been told. To 
take the lion house, with its fine outdoor cages, 
unrivalled in Europe: there was the tiger that killed 
its mate, and the jaguar, once a lady’s pet, that 
similarly distinguished itself. Sutton, the former 
keeper, would have been a perfect treasure house 
of information. The elephant sheds suggest the 
story of “ Jumbo,” which has never yet been fully 
told, though of course the main incidents are well 
known; and there must be something interesting 
to say about the new monkey house, the wolves’ 
sheds, the sea-lions’ pond, and Lecomte’s journey to 
the Falkland Islands, the sheep-yards with their 
rockeries, the Eastern aviary, where the thievish 
rook dropped the swan’s egg it had carried off, the 
night-herons’ pond, and the ostrich house, the last 
work of Mr. Bartlett's life. The breeding of animals 
in captivity would be treated of, with a résumé of 
the work done in producing bovine hybrids, with a 
view to improving the domestic breeds of cattle; 
and the difficulty of rearing animals born in the 
Gardens would be explained, with mention of the 
fact that the Zoological Society acknowledged, by 





the award of its silver medal, Mr. Bartlett's care in 
the matter of rearing “Guy Fawkes,” the hippo- 
potamus still living in their menagerie. Then 
distinguished donors would have to be treated of, 
with special mention of the Queen’s gifts and 
deposits, and the fine collection of the Prince of 
Wales, brought home from India in charge of Mr. 
Clarence Bartlett. And so on: for there is no end 
to matter that might have been gathered, sifted, and 
compressed into an exceedingly interesting story. 
Mr. Edward Bartlett has had his opportunity, and 
has missed it. Unfortunately the appearance of his 
book—all inadequate as it is—will probably block 
the way for a better one. The story of Mr. Bartlett’s 
life and work was worth the telling; in his son’s 
book it is incompletely and ineffectively told. 





JOHN CAIRD'’S SERMONS. 


University Sermons. By John Caird, D.D., LL.D. Glas- 
gow: James MacLehose & Sons. 


THIs volume of sermons by the late Principal of 
Glasgow University will be heartily welcomed by all 
who ever came under the spell of his eloquence as a 
preacher ; and even to those who never enjoyed this 
privilege the sermons will commend themselves by 
the many admirable qualities which they display. 
They all deal with great questions of religious 
thought and life; and in the treatment of these 
there are shown the philosophical faculty of “ think- 
ing things together,” of discovering a common 
principle in many varied manifestations, and the 
literary capacity of appropriate illustration drawn 
from a very wide range of experience. The arrange- 
ment of each sermon is so skilful that the reader is 
led on with interest and intelligence to the con- 
clusion. The problem to be discussed is often stated 
at the beginning in so striking a way that the 
attention is at once arrested. Doctrines, the tradi- 
tional statement of which provokes objection, are 
restated in a more intelligible and credible form. In- 
stances of such reconstruction are the sermons on the 
New Birth; the Christian Way of Reconciling Man 
with Himself; Imputed Righteousness. Some of the 
perplexing aspects of human life are very wisely 
dealt with in the sermons on Evil Working Through 
Good, Is Repentance Ever Impossible? and the Guilt 
and Guiltlessness of Unbelief. The great Christian 
law of service is enforced with persuasive power 
in such sermons as those entitled the Reversal of 
Nature’s Law of Competition and the Measure of 
Greatness ; and this law is brought into relation with 
man’s hope of immortality in the sermons on Cor- 
porate Immortality and the Law of Heredity in the 
Spiritual Life. Subtle psychological analysis and keen 
spiritual insight are shown in dealing with the rela- 
tions of truth and freedom and love and knowled ze. 
While, as might be anticipated, these sermons 
recognise the value of the culture of which they 
throughout display abundant evidence, yet the 
moral and the religious life are again and again 
allowed the pre-eminence. In answering the ques- 
tion, What is Religion? the subordinate function 
of the intelligence in religion is expressly conceded, 
and love and loyalty to Christ are affirmed as the 
essential features of Christianity. A very generous 
sympathy, too, with the simple faith of humble be- 
lieversseveral times findsexpression. The practical ap- 
plications of Christianity in individual and social duty 
are not ignored. The philosophical idealism, which 
is implied in all the sermons, receives a more explicit 
treatment in the sermons on the Spiritual Relations 
of Nature to Man, Art and Religion, Things New 
and Old. While there are aspects of religious 
thought and life more generally familiar than some 
of those here dealt with, but to which there is no 
reference, yet what is given us is so true and good, 
and so well and fitly said, that we cannot but be 
deeply thankful that a brother’s care has secured for 
these sermons a wider and more abiding influence 
than the spoken word commands. 
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THE RIGHT PATH. 


Tue STANDARD OF LIFE, AND OTHER Stupies. By Mrs, 
Bernard Bosanquet. London: Macmillan & Co, 


Wuat Mrs. Bosanquet does not know about some 
sides of English life can hardly be worth knowing, 
since she is the lady whom a would-be humourist once 
described as having been “formerly worshipped in 
the East End under the name of Miss Dendy.” We 
remember going to hear her lecture soon after her 
change of name had moved a certain district of 
London almost to tears. As the shafts of womanly 
wit and philosophical acumen were launched by the 
tall figure upon the platform, we could well believe 
that it had seemed little short of a miracle to the very 
* old’ women of the lower London social strata, to 
come in contact with anyone so well able to put new 
intellectual wine safely and pleasantly into old bottles 
as Mrs. Bosanquet is. 

Those persons who have not had any preliminary 
training in economics are unable to grapple wisely 
with the problems of London poverty, and it is for 
them that Mrs. Bosanquet has published the eleven 
“studies” which are now collected into a volume. 
The most important of these is undoubtedly the first, 
a study of how commonly we find ourselves “ simply 
measuring certain facts by a standard which we 
have within us of decent living, good work, honesty, 
family pride, and strenuousness,” and a plea that 
that standard should be arrived at as the result of 
genuine observation and wide-minded comparison 
of facts. Mrs. Bosanquet is a deadly foe to the 
social slumberer and sleeper; in her eyes man “is by 
nature progressive and incapable of permanent satis- 
faction.” Hence the distinction, she thinks, that he 
has learned to draw between the Standard of Life 
and the Standard of Comfort. Defining “the 
Living Wage as the least upon which the man can 
live and maintain the standard which he has set 
before himself as necessary to his leading a satis- 
factory life,” she goes on to ask what that standard 
should include. Handling the facts of many a house- 
hold’s private expenditure with the dexterity of the 
genuine specialist in sociological observations, Mrs. 
Bosanquet prints page after page of a lucid inquiry 
into what is and what is not of benefit to the 
worker in the differing sets of conditions met with in 
modern English life. 

In her second essay, that on “The Burden of 
Small Debts,’ Mrs. Bosanquet’s almost unrivalled 
knowledge of the real lives of London working 
people comes fully into play. From the subject of 
“Monday to Saturday” pawning, up to that of the 
encouragement to bad debts which has been given 
by the fact that the Married Women’s Property Act 
opens up new possibilities of evading liabilities to 
the shrewd belles of Haggerston and Hoxton, Mrs. 
Bosanquet knows her ground, as a philanthropist 
may be supposed to do who has both walked it with 
authority and has worsted strange creatures upon 
it. She has seen for herself so often how “the man 
who has to submit to weekly dunning from pro- 
fessional debt-collectors, whose clothing is for five 
days out of seven in the pawnshop, whose household 
goods may at any moment be confiscated, and whose 
landlord is always meditating the advisability of 
evicting him, has sold himself into a slavery from 
which there is no escape but flight. He has literally 
no alternative but indifference or despair, and it is 
these qualities which chiefly characterize the class.” 

Mrs. Bosanquet next conducts a popular inquiry 
into the probability of the spirit of “ Klassenkampf ” 
gaining ground in England. She thinks that the 
good-natured tolerance of English society, which 
regards outbreaks of enthusiasm in young men as 
“not unbecoming,” will always help to prevent our 
being troubled with the class of “embittered out- 
cast’”’ politicians, which is so lamentably in evidence 
upon the Continent. England, thank heaven, has 
not that happy knack of turning dreamers into 
bomb-throwers by police persecution, which is 
possessed to perfection by some foreign governments 





Might not Mrs, Bosanquet have illustrated her 
assurances that class warfare is not assuming 
serious proportions with us by the fact that a 
street piano played upon by a person who is, or is 
supposed to be, heir to an English peerage, has 
been welcomed to dozens of working class streets in 
London ? 

“The Lines of Industrial Conflict,” which Mrs, 
Bosanquet thinks most likely to run into the ter- 
minus of permanent antagonism between different 
classes, are those of rival producers, not of masters 
and men. In “ The Psychology of Social Progress” 
she goes somewhat deeply into the basic charac- 
teristics upon which all individual life is erected; 
but the essay has some very practical points, such 
as its insistence upon the folly of concentrating the 
attention of the working class upon its narrower 
self, instead of developing its undoubted power of 
sympathy with all that is good in other classes 
and in their environments. For the two essays 
entitled respectively “The Education of Women” 
and “ The Industrial Training of Women,” we need 
express no admiration ; we have merely to say that 
they are worthy of their author’s desire, almost 
passionate and yet urbane, to see the “ poor thing” 
kind of woman superseded, and working women 
trained to be self-reliant and self-respecting. The 
pathetic side of Mrs. Bosanquet’s observation of the 
London poor comes out in “Little Drudges and 
Troublesome Boys”; and this essay is full of the 
characteristic irony with which she is wont to prick 
the man who passes by upon the other side of the 
way, and does nothing for Christ’s suffering little 
ones. We respectfully commend to London M.P.’s 
the description of how idle boys are turned gradually 
into full-grown criminals, by circumstances which 
could be controlled. 

Mrs. Bosanquet winds up a book which is a verit- 
able seed-plot of social wisdom by essays upon the 
habit of truthfulness, and upon the state of the 
English poor a hundred years ago. She appends 
““a lesson to social reformers” in the shape of a 
translation of a certain memorable conversation 
between Socrates and Glaucon. We hope that Mrs. 
Bosanquet’s present volume of essays will follow 
her “Rich and Poor” into the libraries of all 
cultured men of means in our great cities. 


THE TIDES. 


Tue TiIpES AND KINDRED PHENOMENA IN THE SOLAR 
System. The substance of lectures delivered in 1897 at 
the Lowell Institute, Boston, Mass. By George Howard 
Darwin, Plumian Professor, and Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. London: John Murray. 

TuIs admirable book will at once take a place among 
the very few sound and learned works on physical 
science which can be read without technical know- 
ledge. “I think,” writes Professor Darwin, “that 
there are many who would like to understand the 
tides, and will make the attempt to do so, provided 
the exposition be sufficiently simple and clear. It is 
to such readers I address this volume.” 

To them the book will no doubt be welcome, but, 
although the author writes with unquestionable 
sincerity, this account of his work is, we think, 
over-modest. There is much information in it which 
will be novel to many who have already a con- 
siderable acquaintance with the subject, and even 
those who have a thorough knowledge of the matter 
treated will assuredly profit by a perusal of the 
book, on account of the ideas for further research 
which are ever arising as one reads. 

The first chapter, of an introductory character, 
leads up to the consideration of the curves traced 
by tide gauges, of which the general features are 
sufficiently familiar. The “notches” or minor 
irregularities are, however, less well understood ; 
and in Chapter II. we have a long and interesting 
dissertation on the causes which produce such 
oscillations of water, having a period of a few 
minutes, that is tosay shorter than the astronomical 
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tides, and longer than the wind-raised waves of the 
sea. Professor Forel’s interesting work on the 
seiches of the Lake of Geneva is described in detail. 
*“Seiche” is a local word, which has now been 
adopted as a term of physical geography to denote 
the changes of level due to the rocking of the whole 
body of water in a lake or other enclosed or semi- 
enclosed basin. Several causes may set the water 
rocking. According to Professor [Forel the most 
usual cause is the nearly sudden release of wind 
pressure after the waters have been banked up 
against the lee shore. A wave then runs across the 
lake and is reflected from the opposite side. The 
reflected wave meets the next on-coming direct 
wave, and this, which occurs again and again, 
establishes the rocking motion, which is analogous 
to the vibration of a violin string. On the Lake of 
Geneva the vibrations, which produce considerable 
oscillations on the shores, may be both longitudinal 
and transverse. In the former, when of the simplest 
kind, it is high water at Geneva when it islow water 
at Villeneuve, and no change of level occurs on a 
middle line across the lake. With the simplest 
(uninodal) transverse seiches it is high water at 
Morges on the north shore when it is low 
water at Evian on the south shore, the water 
level remaining constant about a middle line 
running nearly east and west between them. 
There are also sometimes binodal and _ trinodal 
seiches, in which the simple rocking motion is re- 
placed by a complicated wobbling. There are also 
smaller vibrations of the lake water, the causes of 
which are yet to seek; and, finally, there are the 
remarkable pulsations which are felt several miles 
in advance of the lake steamers which cause them. 
The general application of these facts to the notches 
in the tidal curve is not difficult to appreciate, 
although the exact relationships have not yet been 
fully worked out. Professor Darwin shows that a 
contributing cause in producing the tidal notches is 
probably the wave-motion of the air due to the 
relative movement of superposed layers. 

A discussion of tides in rivers and estuaries leads 
up to a description of the bore, a phenomenon 
of which scarcely any good account has hitherto 
been published, except that of Sir George Airy in 
the now little read Hnceyclopedia Metropolitana. 
The great bore of the Tsien-Tang-Kiang is very 
fully described from the observations of Captain 
Moore, R.N., and the description is illustrated by 
reproductions from photographs. Considerable in- 
genuity is displayed by the Chinese junkmen in 
avoiding the dangers of the bore and in utilising the 
rapid current which succeeds, on which their craft 
are whirled up stream at an astonishing speed. 

The stiff part of the book commences with an 
elaborate, although non-mathematical, treatment of 
the origin of the tide-generating force, and the 
existence of a horizontal component is proved. Next 
we have a chapter on the minute deflection of the 
vertical which this horizontal force must theoretic- 
ally cause, followed by an account of interesting 
experiments which have practically demonstrated 
the fact that the shore bends seaward during rising 
tide and recovers elastically during the ebb. The 
equilibrium theory of the tides dealt with in Chapter 
Vil is an exposition of what would happen if the 
oceans had time between tide and tide to adjust 
themselves completely to the forces which act upon 
them. Then there would be high water directly 
beneath the moon in the open ocean. In point of 
fact, it is there more nearly low water: and this is 
due, as is explained in the chapter on the dynamical 
theory of the tides, to the fact that the depth of the 
oceans is too small to allow the free tide wave to 
run round the earth in the time oceupied by the daily 
(apparent) revolution of the moon. A similar inverted 
oscillation is readily demonstrated with a plumb-line 
suspended from the hand. If the hand be moved to 
and fro more guickly than the plumb-bob naturally 
swings, then the bob is always at one extremity 
of its swing when the hand is at the other. The 











descriptions of harmonic analysis of the tideand of the 
reduction of tidal oscillations give an excellent idea 
of the enormous mass of work which is done in tide 
prediction to meet the needs of navigation. A dis- 
cussion of the rigidity of the earth (Chapter Xv.) is 
a necessary introduction to the subject of tidal 
friction which Professor Darwin has made peculiarly 
his own. In the two chapters dealing with tidal 
friction, the author describes a possible mode of 
genesis of the moon, and traces the successive 
changes in the absolute and relative lengths of the 
day and the month, leading up to the far-distant 
date when the month will be shorter than the day. 
The tidal distortion of a plastic Karth, which would 
yield bodily to a tide-generating force, and which, if 
not too fluid nor too stiff, would be permanently 
deformed, is a possible origin of the great double 
buckling of the earth’s surfac3 which has parcelled 
it out into two principal wave-forms. The greater 
of these two wave-forms has for its trough the 
Pacific Ocean and the Old World for its crest. The 
lesser consists of the Atlantic trough and the New 
World as crest. 

A description of the figures of equilibrium of a 
rotating mass of liquid leads up to a discussion on 
the evolution of celestial systems, with an account 
of the nebular hypothesis and of the possible genesis 
of celestial bodies by fission. The last chapter is on 
Saturn’srings. It seems at first a far cry from tides 
to Saturn’s tings, but by the time we have followed 
up the development of tidal phenomena to the 
penultimate chapter, we clearly see their intimate 
connection. The history of observation and theories 
of Saturn’s rings is given from the time of Galileo 
to the final spectroscopic work which so clearly 
demonstrates their character as an illusive appear- 
ance due to crowds of minute satellites. The tele- 
scope has shown that the parts of the ring revolve 
around the planet. If it be really what it looks like, 
the outermost parts must, of course, move the most 
quickly. If, on the other hand, it be composed of 
numerous satellites, the innermost of these, accord- 
ing to an invariable law, must move the most quickly. 
The spectroscope shows, by the displacement of the 
lines, that the latter is the case. 


FICTION. 

Her Memory. By Maarten Maartens. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 

MoonrF.eet. By J. Meade Falkner. London: Edward Arnold. 

A Wor.ip BewitcHeD. By James M. Graham. London: 
Harper & Brothers. 

THE River or Pears; or, THE Rep Sprper. A Chinese 
Romance. By René de Pont-Jest. London: John 
Macqueen. 


Ix his latest work, entitled “Her Memory,” 
Maarten Maartens has given to the world one of 
those rare novels which are predestined to be 
neglected by the many, appreciated and admired 
by the few. In the eyes of the multitude such a 
book as this inevitably appears lacking in interest ; 
it is at once too simple and too subtle to command a 
popular success. But the eclectic taste will recognise 
in “Her Memory” qualities of peculiar excellence, 
touches of absolute poetry, flashes of inimitable irony, 
swift silhouettes sketched with a masterly hand, 
and anall-pervading flavour of that humanity which 
is the very essence of real literature. There is far 
less “story” in this novel, less movement and 
vivacity than we are accustomed to find in the 
pages of Maarten Maartens; but no diminution of 
his wonted force, pungency, and insight. The book 
is essentially melancholy, for it is the dirge of a dead 
love that wails through its page. In the opening 
chapter—a finely impressive bit of writing—Anthony 
Stollard is watching the death of his beautiful and 
passionately cherished wife, and the rest of the story 
merely relates the effect upon his after life of that 
early bereavement. The bereavement is shared by 
one other person, his little daughter Margaret, the 
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only child of her parents. At the date of Mrs. 
Stollard’s death Margaret is but eight years old, and 
her father’s very natural impulse is to strive in every 
way to lift the shadow of loss from her young life, 
and to bear in silence his own terrible grief. Unfor- 
tunately, the method adopted by him results only in 
rendering the child reserved and self-contained 
beyond her years. Into Margaret's sensitive young 
spirit the love and the loss have sunk as ineffaceably 
as into her father’s; but she has learnt to suppress 
her own feelings in order to spare his, and so 
between the two a wall of silence is gradually built 
up that grows still more insurmountable as the years 
pass by. Anthony becomes, through the death of an 
elder brother, a man of wealth and social importance, 
with a title and estate that render him the mark of 
many & matrimonial arrow. With great subtlety 
of perception the story of his gradual surrender 
before the pressure of circumstances is told in these 
pages ; we are made to see and understand how the 
widower, faithful through life and death to his one 
real love, came, without any sacrifice of his actual 
loyalty to that beloved memory, to marry again; 
how the artist in him gradually succumbed by sheer 
force of external compulsion, social and domestic, to 
the loathed necessity of continuing the family 
tradition of a seat in Parliament and the tenue 
of an ordinary country gentleman; and how, in 
thus throwing aside the artistic impulse and the 
cherished sorrow, Anthony Stollard wrecked both 
his own and his child’s happiness. It is a sombre 
and even a tragic story in its way, though the 
tragedy never finds outward expression, but remains 
unspoken to the end, as life’s saddest sorrows often 
do. We have said nothing of the minor figures in 
“Her Memory.” They are few in number, but 
admirably painted; indeed, the best things in the 
book, so far as regards dialogue, are put into the 
mouth of Lady Mary Hunt, the good-natured 
woman of the world, whose practical common sense 
succeeds in routing Anthony Stollard’s ideal. As we 
have hinted, the lack of dramatic situations in the 
plot, and the total absence of anything “ thrilling,” 
will probably militate against the chance of popu- 
larity for “Her Memory.” Nevertheless, the book 
will find a niche in the affections of those who can 
appreciate fineness of perception, sureness of touch, 
and that strongly-marked vein of imagination which 
is no less evident in this than in all the novels 
of Maarten Maartense. 

Upon the whole, we are inclined to rank “ Moon- 
fleet’ among the best stories of its school that we have 
had for some years past; and when we say that its 
school is that of Louis Stevenson, it will be seen 
that this is by no means light praise. It is a tale of 
grim adventure on the southern coast of England. 
It opens with a vendetta in which the leading 
characters are the innkeeper-smuggler, Elzevir Block, 
and the hypocritical, cunning, cold-blooded Squire 
Maskew, of Moonfleet Manor, by whom Elzevir 
Block’s only son has been wantonly slain in a 
smuggling affray. John Trenchard, who tells the 
story, having been driven from the house of the 
aunt who is his only relative, had been adopted 
while still a boy by Elzevir Block in place of the 
son whom Maskew had slain in the name of the law. 
This Maskew had a daughter, a girl as different 
from her father in spirit as in form, She was John 
Trenchard’s schoolmate, and although the social 
difference between them was great, they learned to 
love each other, despite the implacable vendetta 
which made Elzevir Block pursue old Maskew with 
undying hatred. It is upon this double foundation 
of the enmity of the two men and the love of the boy 
and girl that Mr. Falkner has built his admirable 
romance. We shall spoil no reader's enjoyment 
by revealing the plot, or the strong incidents and 
situations in which it abounds. ‘“ Moonfleet”’ is a 


book to be read, and those who read will find that 
they are in the hands of a masterly writer, who 
allows no slovenliness, either in conception or 
execution, to mar his workmanship; who paints his 





characters with a firm stroke, and who never falters 
in carrying out the purpose he has set before himself. 
But perhaps we have said all this, and much more, 
in the single sentence in which we described “ Moon- 
fleet’ as a notable example of the school of Steven- 
son. It will be very interesting to see whether Mr. 
Falkner is able to live up to the high level which 
he has attained in this volume. 

The title of “ A World Bewitched ” has a more 
literal significance than might be supposed in the 
days when titles are so often obscurely symbolic. 
Mr. Graham tells us in these lively pages the tale of 
an episode in the history of the town of Roche- 
fendue, a town on the northern slope of the 
Pyrenees, when for a season the senseless craze 
for witch-finding and witch-burning had taken 
possession of some of its leading inhabitants with 
lamentable consequences to many innocent people. 
The most prominent figure in the little circle of 
witch-finders is a certain disreputable priest named 
Billault—a cruel, sensual, rapacious knave, in whom 
all the worst vices of religious hypocrisy and zeal 
seem to be personified. But Billault is, after all, 
only a tool in the hands of one more wicked than 
himself, the beautiful, heartless courtesan, Madame 
de Mercalme. This woman, after figuring at the 
French Court, has brought her waning charms and 
her insatiable greed to Rochefendue, and is eager to 
satisfy her lust for gold and cruelty among its 
peaceableinhabitants. Billault is her mere creature, 
and she has other tools as serviceable and unscrupu- 
lous. With them she plans the hideous crimes by 
which so many innocent women are brought to a 
shocking death. Happily there are in the district 
some people who are enlightened enough to detest 
the sport of witch-hunting, and brave enough to 
defy even Billault and his infamous mistress. In 
* A World Bewitched,” we read the story of the 
duel between these representatives of reason and 
humanity and their enemies. It is brilliantly told, 
and it is invested with an air of romance that befits 
the time and the surroundings. The reader who 
begins the story will be loth to lay it aside until 
he comes to the end, and learns the just retribution 
which at last overtakes the wicked persecutors, 

“ The River of Pearls” is a rather ghastly story, 
telling us how an unfortunate Chinese bridegroom 
was murdered on his wedding-night, and how his 
lovely bride and her cousin—falsely supposed to be 
her lover—were accused of the crime, and subjected 
in consequence to all the horrible rigours of criminal 
procedure in China. Of course the accusation was 
false, the real murderer being a scoundrel known 
by the nickname of “ Red Spider,” who had dared to 
aspire to the favour of the beautiful Saule-Brodé 
before she became affianced to the ill-fated Ling-ta- 
Lang. In due time, and chiefly through the efforts 
of an English opium smuggler, the true criminal 
is detected, captured, and brought to _ justice, 
whilst Saule-Brodé and her cousin are set at liberty 


‘and are permitted to console each other for their 


common sufferings in the time-honoured fashion. 
The interest of the book does not lie in the plot, 
however, but in the descriptions of Chinese manners 
and customs in which it abounds. It can be said 
with truth of the Celestials that if this book is to 
be depended upon, they have no manners and their 
customs are rather worse than beastly. The 
horrible tortures inflicted even upon untried prisoners 
are recounted only too fully and too realistically 
for the enjoyment of the ordinary reader, and 


the secrets both of the police service and of 


the administration of justice are placed before us in 
a light that is the reverse of edifying. “The River 
of Pearls’ has its merits, and it may certainly be 
read with profit by anyone who wishes to realise 
the actual condition of native life in China; but 
unless the reader has stout nerves he will find 
that some of the chapters of the story are too 
thrilling and too horrible to be enjoyed. Some 
of the illustrations are even more ghastly than 
the text. 
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NATURE AND MAN. 


THE Sensitive Prant. By Percy Bysshe Shelley. Illustrated by 
Laurence Housman. (The Illustrated Fnglish Poems, edited by 
Ernest Rhfs.) London: Aldine House, 29 and 30, Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C, 

THE DESERTED VILLAGE. By Oliver Goldsmith. Illustrated by H. B. 
Richardson. Same Series and Publishers. 

THAT numerous class which likes to have a pretty book lying 

on the table will find it hard to resist the appeal of these 

modestly beautiful volumes. Mr. Rhys remarks with entire 
truth that Shelley’s “Sensitive Plant” lends itself to the inter- 
pretations of the symbolist, and that much might be found 
in it by a German eritie which the poet never consciously 
designed to be there, but that the symbolic artist is saved 
from yielding to this temptation by his art. Mr. 

Housman, however, avowedly finds means to insinuate in his 

weirdly attractive illustrations a meaning which perhaps goes 

beyond Shelley’s—a suggestion that “ Pan and the Garden- 

God” are in conflict, and that Nature will be rid of us and our 

works at last. Quite so; and she will also be rid of her own 

beauty, and of all her plants save the hardiest weeds—by-and- 
by even of these. 

“The Deserted Village” is a poem of simpler meaning, 
and addressed more directly to the mere humanity of man. 
Little need be said of the illustrations before us, save that they 
are well executed and entirely appropriate. 





UNEQUAL FRIENDSHIPS. 

Royat Frrenpsuirs. By Caroline Gearey. London: Digby Long & Co. 
THERE is always a demand for literary workers who can com- 
pile interesting books of an historical kind for general readers, 
but as arule the demand is not well responded to; the shelves 
of second-hand booksellers groan with dusty examples of all 
that compilations should not be. For this reason it is the 
bounden duty of any critie who deals with Miss Gearey’s 
“ Royal Friendships ” to call attention to the fact that this book 
is not the first good compilation which has come from Miss Gearey’s 
pen. Her aim in the present volume has been to relate the 
stories of Queen Anne’s relations with the first Duchess of 
Marlborough, and of Queen Charlotte’s friendship with Mrs. 
Delany, at sufficient length to allow of the inclusion of many 
entertaining details, and yet not in so diffuse a manner as to 
make the narrative drag. In this endeavour Miss Gearey must 
be said to have sueceeded, and it is greatly to her credit that 
she uses footnotes and quotation marks freely in the effort to be 
scrupulously honest as to what she owes to her “ authorities.” 
The imperious Duchess of Marlborough, who, when she was 
told that she must be blistered or die, called out, “I won’t be 
blistered and I won't die,” lives again in the well-informed pages 
of the first part of “‘ Royal Friendships.” The latter half of the 
book is much more than an account of Queen Charlotte’s friend- 
ship with Mrs. Delany; indeed, it falls little short of being a 
popular biography of George III. and his wife. Many a good 
story finds a place in the narrative, but we have only space for 
one. Dr. Willis the elder had relinquished holy orders for 
medicine, and George once taunted him with having permitted 
a secular to supersede a sacred calling. The physician is said to 
have answered that the Saviour Himself was accustomed to heal 
the sick. “ Ay, ay,” replied the king, “ but He didn’t get £700 
per annum for doing it.” Miss Gearey’s book is essentially one 
to be read in halls and rectories; we can imagine delightful old 
gentlewomen, sitting by the side of oak-log fires in country 
houses, enjoying “ Royal Friendships.” 


THE “STORY” SERIES. 

Tue Story oF Rericions. By the Rev, E. D. Price.—TueE Story or 
THE Cotron Prant. By F. Wilkinson.—THe Story or GroGrRa- 
Om Discovery. By Joseph Jacobs. London: G. Newnes, 

a. 

THE excellent “Library of Useful Stories” has been enlarged 

lately by the addition of three volumes. “The Story of 

Religions” gives a short account of the various faiths of the 

world. Half of the book discusses forms of belief other than 

the Christian ; half is devoted to the history and various forms 
of Christianity. It is remarkable how much information on this 
very large subject has been compressed into it. “ The Story of 
the Cotton Plant” deals with the growth of cotton in different 
countries, its manipulation, and the wonderful machines by 
which the manufacture is carried out. ‘The Story of Geogra- 
phical Discovery ” takes up a subject which is very popular in 
these days when the area of undiscovered country is daily 
becoming less. From the world as known to the ancients to the 
efforts of Nordenskiold and Nansen the ground is traversed by 
Mr. Jacobs, and a very readable book is the result. 


THE SOUL OF ART. 

ANGELS’ Wincs. Essays on Art and its relation to Life. By Edward 
Carpenter. Illustrated. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
Mr. CARPENTER’S literary work is always that of a man who 
thinks for himself, and his thoughts upon art and life can hardly 





fail to interest any cultivated person; even those who are too 
conservative to adopt many of his views must respect his 
sincerity. And Mr. Carpenter’s books are full of indications of 
an attractive personality, intellectually akin on one side to the 
early Italian poets and painters, on the other to Emerson and 
Sidney Lanier. The present volume contains much matter of 
value, and not a little writing of importance, especially in the 
essay upon “ Nature and Realism in Art,” and in that upon 
“The Human Body in its Relation to Art.” Two chapters 
about Beethoven’s sonatas and symphonies are full of grave and 
sweet thoughts; and “The Art of Life ” will be read and re-read 
by a small body of “those who know.” But Mr. Carpenter's 
new hook strikes notes too high and pure to please the crowd. 


BACCHYLIDES. 
Baccuyiipes. A Prose Translation. By E. Poste, M.A. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 

No doubt many readers will be interested to see an English ver- 
sion of the Epinikian odes of Bacchylides which have recently been 
recovered from Egyptian papyri probably of the first century 
B.c. The poet was a native of Ceos, nephew of Simonides, and 
flourished between 500 and 450 B.c. Like his unele, he was a 
rival of Pindar, though his style is of a more simple character. 
In two cases the recovered fragments deal with the same 
subjects as Pindar’s muse—namely, the first poem in honour 
of a victory of Hiero celebrated in Pindar’s Olympian 1., and 
the sixth, celebrating the victory of Pytheas the Auginetan. A 
poet who could be imitated for his versification by Horace and 
admired by the Emperor Julian for his moral tone must have 
had qualifications for his privileged residence at that home 
of geniuses, Hiero’s court. One or two interesting points stand 
out in the matter of these odes. In the first is a mention 
of “A Beeotian of old days, Hesiod, servant of the Muses,” 
which might possibly be argued from as an acceptance of the 
personality of Hesiod. The odes, as a rule, say little or nothing 
about the contest celebrated ; but the feats of the hero of 
the pentathlum in Ode v. are dwelt on. It is an historical hint 
worth consideration when in Ode vitr. Hiero (in 468  B.c.) 
is addressed as “‘by Zeus invested widest ruler of Hellenes,” 
Seldom does Bacchylides launch out on moral advice, but some 
weighty, if somewhat enigmatic, maxims are to be found in 
Ode vit. No. x. shows that the plot of the Trachinia—whether 
the work of Sophocles or his son Iophon—had been already out- 
lined in the verses of Bacchylides. 

For our part we are inclined to think that the dainty frag- 
ment on Peace, which till the recent discovery was the longest 
fragment, is more beautiful than anything found in the papyri. 

de it confessed that favourite epithets like “ sheep-browzed 
and “ violet-crowned ” are not enough to give the English 
reader an idea of the original poetry. Still, all scholars know 
the nature of Mr. Poste’s task, and he must be congratulated on 
doing so much toward retaining “the substantial tissue of the 
poet's thought.” He has performed an ungracious task in a 
graceful manner. 


> 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THE year that is closing has, it appears, not been a good one for 
“The London Charities.” It is not pleasant to have to chronicle 
the fact that in the majority of cases the incomes of charitable 
institutions great and small have been less instead of more than 
in previous years. Mr. Lane thinks that this is accounted for, 
in some measure at least, by the interest taken in the Prince of 
Wales’s Fund, which diverted contributions from specific objects 
to one great centre. ‘‘ That the result is, or will be, a net gain 
to our charity revenue, we are not yet prepared to say ; much 
depends not only on the magnitude of the fund, and the con- 
tinuation of subscriptions to it, but on the wise disposal of the 
money.” We share the hope that is expressed by Mr. Lane, 
hat the Prince of Wales’s Fund may become a source of lasting 
trength to the hospitals. ‘ It is one of the merits of the fund 


‘hat a thorough investigation is made not only into the condition, 


t 


* Hernert Fry’s Roya Guipe To THe Lonpon CuaritTIEs. Edited 
by John Lane. Thirty-fifth Annual Edition. London; Chatto & 
Windus. 

Cavour. By the Countess Evelyn Martinengo Cesaresco. (Foreign 
Statesmen ) Londen and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

DepreET?’s PEERAGE, BARONETAGF, KNIGHTAGE, AND COMPANIONAGE 
For 1899, London: Dean & Son. 

From Evston to Kronprke. By Julius M. Price, F.R.G.S, Map and 
Illustrations. London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co, 

PROPHETS OF THE CENTURY. Essays. Edited by Arthur Rickett, M.A., 
L London: Ward Lock & Co. 

PavuL: THE MAN, THE MISSIONARY, AND THE TEACHER. By Orello Cone, 
D.D. London: Adam & Charles Black. 

Joun BunyaN: THE GrLortous Dreamer. By Lina Orman Cooper. 
Illustrated. London: The Sunday School Union. 

A TREATISE CONCERNING THE RELIGIOUS AFFECTIONS. By Jonathan 
Edwards, London: Andrew Melrose. 

Tar Drerronary OF Dainty Breaxrasts. By Phyllis Browne, 
London, Paris, New York and Melbourne: Cassell & Co. 
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but into the working of those charities that come within its 
scope, and thus the highest forms of skill, usefulness, and perfee- 
tion in management are encouraged.” It is only right to say 
that some splendid work has been done in philanthropy 
within the last twelve months. Perhaps the most prominent 
instance of this is the ease of the London Hospital, which 
recently made an appeal to the publie for £100,000, It is 
the largest hospital in the metropolis, and, indeed, in the 
world, with the exception of that of Vienna, and it stands 
in the heart of the poverty-stricken districts of London; 
and yet a year ago, in spite of the great and merciful work in 
progress within its walls, it stood on the verge of financial ruin, 
The Press Bazaar produced £12,000; a patriotic Australian 
gentleman gave £15,000, and it is cheering to add that in one way 
or another £77,000 of the required sum has been raised, whilst 
{11,000 has been promised in annual subscriptions. But there 
are other hospitals in our midst, as well as charitable institu- 
tions of all sorts with needs that are seareely less urgent, and 
how they are to be met is a problem which at the moment 
weighs heavily on all who bear this unselfish burden. The 
Baroness Hirsch has just set wealthy people a beautiful example 
by giving large contributions to different institutions in her life- 
time instead of waiting to bestow them in the form of legacies. 
Beds are sometimes endowed in memory of the dead. ‘‘ Would 
it not be possible to give them more often than is now done in 
the shape of a thank-offering for great happiness, the recovery 
from an illness, an unexpected inerease of wealth, a marriage, 
or the birth of a little ehild—as token. in short, for gratitude at 
some unexpected good? Such gifts would be joyful landmarks 
to those who give as well as to those who receive.’ This is a 
suggestion which is certainly worthy of consideration. It will 
be a surprise to many people to learn that the issue of stamps 
on behalf of the Prince of Wales’s Hospital Fund brought ia no 
less a sum than £35,000, This manual gives, in alphabetical 
order, a full list of the London charities, and a variety of facts 
and statisties concerning them. 

The great restorer of Italian unity was not Garibaldi, nor even 
Mazzini, but that astute, open-minded, courageous statesman, 
“Count Cavour.” Although much has been written about him, 
no biography of him has appeared sinee the publication of his 
own letters and of a mass of documents, which throw light on his 
hold and patriotic career, It is thirty-seven years since Cavour 
died, but he lived long enough to witness the realisation of his 
dream, for the unity of Italy was proclaimed afew months before 
he died a victim to a blundering system of surgery as much as to 
overwork, It is startling, as the authoress of this book suggests, 
to recollect that Cavour might have survived until the present 
day, for he was horn in the same year as Leo XIII. There 
was a time when he was the most unpopular man in Piedmont, 
but the Crimean War gave him his chance, and he it was who 
foreed the Italian Question before the Congress of Paris in 1856. 
He was a born diplomatist and played his cards with Napoleon 
excellently well, though the Peace of Villafranea undoubtedly 
filled him with chagrin. The year 1860 witnessed a wonderful 
movement throughout Italy, and Cavour was its master spirit. 
The following year Victor Emmanuel was declared King of Italy, 
and Cavour having laid the basis of a strong national life, died, 
just when his influence was paramount. This monograph 
gives a clear and able account of a great career beset 
by great difficulties, and redeemed by splendid triumphs. 
“Cavour doubted if ideals of perfection could be reached, or 
whether, if reached, they would not be found, like mountain 
tops, to afford no abiding place for the foot of man. Perhaps 
he forgot too much that from the ice and snow of the mountain 
comes the river which fertilises the land. But, if he deprecated 
the pursuit of what he deemed the impossible, he condemned as 
criminal the neglect of the attainable. The charge of cynicism 
was unjust. Cavour was at heart an optimist; he never 
doubted that life was immensely worth living, that the fields 
open to human energy were splendid and beneficent. He hated 
shams and he hated all forms of caste-feeling. He was one of 
the few continental statesmen who never exaggerated the power 
for good of government; he looked upon the private citizen 
who plods at his business, gives his children a good education, 
and has a reserve fund of savings in the funds, as the mainstay 
of the State.” He holds a place amongst the foremost states- 
men of modern times, for he was beyond all else a man in whom 
practised sagacity was linked with political vision. 

The and characteristics of “ Debrett’s Peerage, 
Baronetage, and Knightage” are so well known that it seems 
seareely necessary to do more than chronicle the appearance of 
this bulky, but indispensable work of reference for 1899. It 
consists of nearly a thousand closely printed but well-arranged 
pages, and it speaks with authority, since they have been 
revised by the nobility and all of lesser rank who are concerned. 
Messrs. Dean & Son are the publishers of the work, and this is 
the one hundred and eighty-sixth year of its publication. People, 
it seems, often ask, “* Who is Debrett?” It may, therefore. not 
be out of place to state that John Debrett was a London book- 
seller who flourished bravely enough many years ago in business 
premises opposite Burlington House in Piccadilly. His shop 
was largely frequented by prominent Whig politicians of last 
century, and oddly enough the present publishers of the work 


Scope 





received only a few weeks ago a letter addressed to “ Mr. Debrett, 
opposite Burlington House,” though Fleet Street has long been 
the place of publication. The present issue contains all the 
Khartoum honours inserted in their proper places, and also a 
lucid account of the recent Royal Warrant to the children of 
life-peers. Debrett worthily holds the foremost place it long ago 
won as a handbook of reference to the privileged classes. 

Amongst books which we have not space to do more than 
mention is “ Prophets of the Century ”’—a sheaf of essays put 
together by the editor of The New Age on a number of men of 
light and leading, from Wordsworth and Shelley, Carlyle and 
Emerson, to William Morris and John Ruskin, Leo Tolstoi and 
Henrik Ibsen. The papers, in most cases—and especially those 
of Mr. Clarke, Mr. Lilley, and Mr. Fletcher—are veritable aids 
to interpretation, and are written with judgment and knowledge. 
**From Euston to Klondike ” is the narrative of an adventurous 
journey through British Columbia and the North-West Territory 
in the summer of the present year by Mr. Julius M. Price. 
The book contains a map, many illustrations, and a good deal of 
information. “ Paul: the Man, the Missionary, and the Teacher ” 
is the work of an American scholar, Dr. Cone. It proves to be 
a really valuable analysis, not merely of the personal aspects of 
the apostle’s career, but also of the scope and characteristics of 
Pauline theology. We have also received a brief biography of 
* John Bunyan,” skilfully compiled from the chief authorities on 
the life and work of a man of the people who has made the 
whole world his debtor. It is written brightly as well as 
sensibly, and its value as a cheap gift book is enhanced by a 
portrait and other illustrations. 

The mystical element that was in Jonathan Edwards— 
perhaps the greatest metaphysician who ever conzecrated his 
gifts to the service of religion—shines forth in his ‘* Treatise 
Coneerning Religious Affections.” He is known, of course, 
chiefly by his great classic, ** The Freedom of the Will,” a book 
which only a man of genius could have written. “The Religious 
Affections ” belongs to an earlier period in the great preacher's 
life. It was published in 1746, and the pith of it had been given 
in a series of sermons to his own congregation at Northampton, 
in the United States, in 1742-3. There is truth in the assertion 
that “In these pages Jonathan Edwards has asserted for all 
time the inwardness and spirituality of true religion. It is far 
removed, he assures us, from a mechanical routine of duty, it is 
no cold and careful task-work. They are greatly mistaken who 
imagine that it is something sacerdotal and sacramentarian. It 
is the outgoing towards Himself, in love and in life, of the soul 
which God has touched, and which God inhabits.” The book 
contains not merely the criginal preface, but a critical and 
biographical introduction by the Rev. Alexander Smellie, whose 
words we have just quoted. 

* The Dictionary of Dainty Breakfasts” isa title which ex- 
plains itself. It is written by Miss Phyllis Browne, who is . 
fayourably known by an admirable book for the kitchen, entitled 
“ A Year's Cookery.” There is a capital introductory chapter to 
the present handy manual written in tabular form by “ A Mere 
Man,” in which what are called fundamental and accessory 
breakfast dishes are set out in bewildering array. The arrange- 
ment of the book is alphabetical, so that from anchovies to 
whiting it is possible to light at once on any recipe. 
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